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Don't 
hold them back 
at the start 


HATEVER your children are going to 
be twenty years from now is on the 
starting line right now. 

If parents could only understand this. If 
our parents could have understood it, there’s 
nothing in the world that we could not have 
been today. 

Everything that can possibly happen be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and fifty is 
being decided right now between the ages of 
five and fifteen. 

Parents didn’t understand this twenty-five 
years ago. But we new parents, who understand this now, we must not carry on in the 
old way; we must not hold our children back at the start. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia for Children is one of the ways in which four hun- 
dred thousand homes are now helping to give their children a flying start. 

For Compton’s is a complete encyclopedia, written and pictured entirely for children 
—intensely interesting in pictures and stories from beginning to end, yet absolutely 
authoritative and completely encyclopedic in content and form. And, therefore, Comp- 
ton’s is not only a wonderful source-book of learning such as children have never had 
before, but a source-book of inspiration as well which fires their imagination and makes 
them eager to learn. 

The value of this to children is beyond all measure of price. For this inspiration and 
desire and eagerness to know has been the foundation of all the world’s achievements 
since the beginning of time. 

Children that have Compton’s get better marks in school, and acquire greater lead- 
ership amongst their playmates, of course. But that isn’t the big thing. The big thing 
is that Compton’s with all of its simple learning and pictures, broadens their vision, 
deepens their understanding, and gives them their first flying start at the success which 
means so much to them in the years to come. 

Don’t hold them back now. 

Send for our big, free, Sample Pictured Section, and see for yourself. 

You can have Compton’s in your home for a first payment of as little as $3.50 down. 

Here is the coupon. Fill it in and mail it now. 


Compt ton’s 





Yictured Encyclopedia 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., 
Dept. 12-36, Compton Bidg., 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me at once, without any obligation, Free Sample Revtten _and Free Questionario 
Game with full information as to how and where I can get COMPTON’S 
ge a6 bbe ebb ste ek kek Reb ead bbs Os os rabbenbek 
I eee i kde peo pe obese bse cee bees bb ebdne 6aeeaden nee 
NE SESE LESS ee eee eee eee ee ae DOORS. ob ecainns caennseerbeneean 

Please check the ages of your children so we can send sample pages most interesting to them. 
C2 Preschool 0 Grade School 0 High School 
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“Now you shall hear! 

“Once there was a boy 
named Johnny, and he had 
three goats. All day long 
those goats leaped and 
pranced and skipped and 
climbed way up on the top of 
a hill, but every night Johnny 
went to fetch them and drove 
them home. One evening the 
frisky things leaped out of 
the road and over a fence and 
into a turnip-field, and, try as 
he would, Johnny could not 
get them to come out again. 
There they were and there 
they stayed. Then the boy sat 
down on the hillside and 
cried and cried and cried. As 
he sat there a hare came 
along. 

“*Why do you cry?’ asked 
the hare. 

“*T cry because I can’t get 
the goats out of the turnip- 
field,’ answered Johnny.” 


ON THE AIR! 


Have your children tune in 
on My Booxuouse Story- 
time for fun and good stories. 
Every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 5:45 P.M. (East- 
ern Time) 4:45 P. M. (Central 
Time), over Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 
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Once there was a boy 


*)s named Johnny and he had 
=< THREE GOATS 











HH: you heard the Bookhouse Storyman read Johnny 
and the Three Goats in our children’s radio program 
over Columbia Broadcasting System? 

This story is so popular with boys and girls that we have 
published it complete, with illustrations in color, in a tiny 
little book, for children who do not own My BOOKHOUSE. 

Any parent who writes in may have a copy free. 

Mothers who have My BOOKHOUSE know Johnny and the 
Three Goats as one of hundreds and hundreds of wonderful 
stories and verses which Olive Beaupré Miller — writer, 
educator, and herself a mother — carefully selected for her 
own child, and published as My BOOKHOUSE. The stories in 
these volumes are the best of all countries and the best of 
all times—graded and indexed for children of all ages, from 
babyhood to youth. 

My BOOKHOUSE is sold only to mothers in their homes. A 
small down payment brings the volumes immediately—and 
10 cents a day pays for them. The Bookhouse for Children, 
Dept. 13,360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


My BOOKHOUSE 


Selected Fundamental Literature for Children — 
the best of all countries, the best of all times 
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advice of Dr. C. N. Johnson, editor of the 

Journal of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, who appeals so forcefully for the 
dental. and physical care to which every 
child is entitled. His article (page 342)— 
so valuable to all interested in the Summer 
Round-Up—is presented by the Depart- 
ment of Health of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


[: there a parent who will not heed the 





ARGUERITE FE. SCHWARZMAN, whose 

article, The Science of Life, is on page 
344, has evolved a nature science laboratory 
at New Rochelle, New York, with the help 
of parent-teacher groups. There, by means 
of experiments and field-trips, children from 
seven to eleven years of age are taught about 
the beginnings and development of life. Mrs. 
Schwarzman’s report of her work out- 
lines a new method of imparting sex edu- 
cation to children. 





Li: is the adolescent child who is most 


likely to come into collision with the 
courts, The February topic in the program 
outline of the National Congress is juvenile 
protection. Material relating to this topic 
is to be found in Why Not Head Off 
Crime? by Charles A. Gates. Mr. Gates 
places the responsibility for the protection 
of society on each of us as an individual, 
and shows how individuals may unite for 
community welfare. He is assistant secre- 
tary of the National Probation Associa- 
tion. (See page 348.) 





HE Wise Use of Leisure contribution 
this month is from the Committee on 
Music of the National Congress. A. D. 
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Zanzig, who writes about the Mothersing- 
ers (page 353), is associated with the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 


America, and Miss Helen McBride, who 


contrived the apt acrostic on the relation 


between leisure and music, is chairman of 
the Committe on Music for the Congress 
and a member of the faculty of the Louis- 
ville Conservatory of Music, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 





LORENCE LEE WHITMAN, who wrote 
Fi. poem, The First Flight (page 351), 
is a director of the Massachusetts Parent- 
Teacher Association, and was for nine years 
a member of the school committee of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. She at present en- 
joys the distinction of being the only woman 
to serve on the Cambridge City Council. 





HE necessity for united effort on the 

part of the home and the school is pre- 
sented by Rollo G. Reynolds in The Par- 
ent-Teacher Association and the Elemen- 
tary School (page 355). Dr. Reynolds is 
professor of education at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and principal of the Horace Mann 
School in New York City, a school known 
for its parent-teacher cooperation. 





RENTS of adolescent youth are referred 
P; several articles of special import to 
them. Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers begins 
this month his series of three studies of the 
relation between parents and the adolescent 
child. Is your boy or girl too timid, or too 
forward, awkward, self-conscious, or un- 
social? In Personality Fears of the Adoles- 
cent (page 366), Dr. Myers tells parents 
how they can help, and when they should 
keep their hands off. 
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“GOOD MORNING, EVERYBODY!” 
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How Far Is It 
To the 
Convention 


City? 





Denver Special 


Not too far, whether you live cast, west, north or south—a trip just 
long enough to be interesting, short enough to be restful. 


One night from Chicago, two nights from New York, two nights from 
the Pacific Coast, to Denver, the Convention City—a city with a 
live parent-teacher association in every one of its schools. 


YOU WILL BE WELCOME! Last year at the convention Colorado 
reported 4.8 per cent of its population as belonging to parent- 


teacher associations—an adequate reception committee even for a 
National Convention. 
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No Handicap Here 


HERE are certain things that every 
ii should know about a child’s 

teeth. It is becoming more widely 
recognized than ever before that the teeth 
constitute an important factor in health and 
comfort, but the thing that is not suffi- 
ciently recognized is that the care of the 
teeth should begin in early childhood. Den- 
tal decay is largely a disease of youth, and 
if the teeth can be kept in good condition 
up to the twenties, the chances are all in 
favor of saving them for life. 

An erroneous opinion exists regarding the 
deciduous ‘or first set of teeth. The fact 
that they are to be lost and are succeeded 
by another set leads most parents to the be- 
lief that they are of small consequence, and 
that if they decay it is hardly worth while 
to have them filled. Thus they are fre- 
quently neglected and lost long before the 
normal time for their shedding, with con- 
sequences that are sometimes disastrous. 

These teeth were intended to remain till 
nature was through with them and ready 
to cast them off to make way for the per- 
manent set, and if they are lost before their 
normal time the jaws are not likely to ex- 
pand as they should, which results in an 
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What About the 


By C. N. Jounson, D.D.S. 


irregularity of the permanent teeth. Any- 
thing that interferes with the natural de- 
velopmental processes in the mouth is cer- 
tain to react in some unfavorable way, and 
it is very important that the deciduous teeth 
be kept for their full functional period. If 
these teeth decay, they should be filled at 
once, and to this end every child should be 
taken to a dentist for examination at regu- 
lar intervals from three years of age up, 
so that if cavities appear they may be de- 
tected and cared for before they become 
serious. Cavities often begin between the 
teeth where no one but a dentist can detect 
them, and if they are to be checked before 
they do any damage they must be discov- 
ered and attended to early. If the old adage 
is true that “a stitch in time saves nine,” 
it applies with ten-fold emphasis to cavities 
in teeth. Neglected cavities progress very 
rapidly, but if attended to promptly the de- 
cay may be stopped. 

Prevention of disease is the key note of 
medicine and dentistry, and by cooperation 
between the parents and the professional 
man many of the diseases of childhood may 
be prevented. At least, dental decay may be 
held in check by proper daily care in the 
home and early attention on the part of the 
dentist. Neither party to the program can 
accomplish much without cooperation. from 
the other, but it has been amply demon- 
strated that by good team work dental de- 
cay may be brought under control. 


The Most Important Tooth im the 
Mouth 


There is a tooth that comes in the child’s 
mouth early in life—usually before the 
seventh year—that means more to the in- 
tegrity of the jaws than any other tooth. It 
is the first permanent molar, sometimes er- 
roneously called the “sixth-year molar.” 
There are four first permanent molars, two 
in the upper jaw and two in the lower, and 
they come in just back of the deciduous 
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Child’s Teeth? 


teeth. The reason they have been called the 
“sixth-year molar” is because they are sup- 
posed to erupt about the sixth year, but this 
is by no means invariable, and the name 
therefore is misleading. These teeth are 
frequently mistaken for temporary teeth, due 
to the fact that they are found in line with 
these teeth, and thus they are often neg- 
lected on the theory that they are soon to 
be shed and replaced by others. If a first 
permanent molar is lost it is never replaced, 
and therefore the greatest care should be 
exercised to preserve it. There is a simple 
way to tell whether a tooth is a permanent 
or a temporary one. Any parent can do this 
by looking in the child’s mouth and count- 
ing the teeth starting in the median line 
above or below. There are twenty teeth 
in the deciduous set, ten in the upper jaw 
and ten in the lower, and therefore in 
counting the teeth if there are more than 
five on either side, upper or lower, the par- 
ent may be assured that the extra ones are 
permanent. 

The first permanent molars are important 
in more ways than one. In addition to 
being the most efficient masticating teeth 
in the mouth, they serve a purpose that is 
seldom appreciated. Coming in as they do 
when the child’s jaws are developing, they 
maintain the proper relationship between 
the upper and lower jaws and hold them 
the proper distance 





Irregularities in the Teeth 


This matter of irregular teeth is becom- 
ing more and more an important one. Aside 
from the impaired function of mastication 
caused by irregularity of the teeth, there is 
another consideration quite as important. In 
this age of keen competition for place and 
position, no child should be allowed to ap- 
proach the problems of life with a deformity 
as conspicuous as that of irregular teeth. 
The handicap of a deformed mouth caused 
by neglect of the teeth in childhood has 
blighted the prospects of many a promising 

child, concrete evi- 





apart during that criti- 
cal time when the de- 
ciduous molars are be- 
ing shed and their 
places are being taken 





“No child should ever be per- 
mitted in this age to grow up with 
a physical handicap that modern 


science can correct.” 


dences of which 
might be mentioned by 
the score if space 
permitted. Children 
themselves cannot be 





by the other permanent 
teeth. If these first permanent molars are lost 
before the other teeth are in position it in- 
variably causes the jaws to drop too close to- 
gether and thus it detracts from the contour 
of the face and brings about on unfortunate 
irregularity of the teeth and deformity of the 
mouth. The first permanent molars should be 
watched most carefully, and in case the least 
decay occurs it should be stopped at once by 
filling. 
March, 1930 


expected to appreciate 
these facts, but parents should, and no 
parent is worthy the name who is negligent 
in this particular. These irregularities can 
be remedied if taken in time and there is 
an ethical obligation which is binding on 
every individual, parent or otherwise, to 
whom is committed the care of these chil- 
dren, to see that they are not condemned 
to a lifetime of embarrassment, humiliation 


(Continued on page 385) 
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A brook, woods and open fields, sur- 
round the Children’s Laboratories 


HE parent-teacher association of a 

school so often is its fairy god-mother 

—but this is not just another tale of 
bounteous gifts! Here is recorded the story 
of a novel educational program fostered 
originally by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Scarsdale, N. Y., and subsequently 
adopted by the school board. 

A year and a half ago the alert P. T. A. 
president showed her board of directors an 
artistic, hand-made announcement and sug- 
gested that something be done about it. 
Here seemed to be a project worth looking 
into. An interesting experiment had just 
been started at Quaker Ridge, New Ro- 
chelle, New York, a stone’s throw from 
Scarsdale, and it would be advisable to find 
out more about it. This is what these di- 
rectors learned upon inquiry. 

A biologically trained mother had found 
her seven-year-old son keenly alive to the 
world around him, particularly that part of 
the world which grew—“‘the living world.” 
Life and its so-called mysteries prompted 
many questions, and this mother wished to 
give her boy the best that her years of train- 
ing in the science of life—biology—had 
given her. She must make this science live 
for her boy. She must give him many de- 
tails, but they must all form part of a mar- 
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The Science 
ot Lite 


A Method of Teaching It 
To the Young Child 


By MarGuERITE E. SCHWARZMAN 


velous story, and above all she must care- 
fully guard against too much emphasis at 
any point in the narrative, for after all this 
story of life on earth is a tale of very 
gradual changes and slow transitions. Such 
was the carefully plotted scheme. How- 
ever, the little group of children—two girls 
and a boy—met informally and casually 
enough during the two summer months. 
None of the three children seemed to sense 
a certain thrill which came to the mother 
as she pioneered day by day. The group 
tramped all over the nearby country find- 
ing specimens for study at home. Their 
field trips were carefully planned so that 
they should have a clear idea of the place 
of each specimen in the evolution of life. 
They started with geology and progressed 
from the simple plant forms through ani- 
mals and included the various phases of 
human life. 


HAT the summer’s experiment was a 

success became evident when other chil- 
dren returned home from their vacations 
and rather enviously listened to the adven- 
turous exploits which could be enjoyed at 
home. Why could not life’s story be shared 
with them during the winter months? And 
so another mother went back to work!— 
She not only opened her groups to more 
children, but conceived the idea of arrang- 
ing a series of informal exhibits which 
should tell life’s story in a more tangible 
manner. It was the announcement of these 
exhibits—made by hand because this par- 
ticular mother did not feel justified in 
spending money on her hobby—which at- 
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THE NATIONAL PARENT 


tracted the attention of the Scarsdale par 
ent group. Thus started the Children’s 
Laboratories—an experiment which in a 
short time was destined to attract consider- 
able comment throughout Westchester 
County. 

Realizing that even the most ideal home 
cannot remain ideal if cluttered up with 
biological material and specimens which a 
group of enthusiastic children are always 
messing up, this mother looked about for 
appropriate headquarters for her laboratory. 
She found a charming, empty real estate 
cottage on a knoll near some woods with 
a pond and running brook. 
was ideal. She rented it and sincerely hoped 
that the universal appeal of life’s story 
would bring her enough income to pay ex- 
penses. It did. In less than five months 
after her home-like Children’s Laboratories 
were opened she had earned—and spent— 
almost one thousand dollars. This sum of 
money passed very quickly through her 
fingers, for “overhead” formed only a small 
item. To make the life story really live 
this woman, herself a mother of children 
and so knowing how vital a part pictures 
play in the life of a child, bought lantern 
slide and moving picture projectors. ‘These 
supplemented the specimens which she used 
in her exhibits. These specimens, too, cost, 
though she found near-by museums and 
commercial establishments dealing in_bio- 
logical materials in the large adjacent city 
very cooperative. Besides, the cottage in 
spite of its general homey atmosphere, due 
largely to the huge cobblestone fireplace, 
needed furniture. Thus when the day of 
reckoning came after five months, ~ this 
mother’s faith in her public and her own 
ideas was justified. 


The location 


HIS initial success was due in large part 
ne only to the novelty of approach in 
the field of nature, but also to the infor- 
mality of presentation, The children came 
to the Laboratories in groups of twenty or 
less, usually by appointment. At first it was 
difficult to have them carry the carefree at- 
mosphere of the out-of-doors into the cot- 
tage. Soon, however, they began really to 
enjoy themselves. Shelves which lined the 
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walls were at a convenient height and one 
or two reassuring words gave them to un- 
derstand that the material was there TO 
BE TOUCHED. Specimens which can 
not only be touched but picked up and 
freely fingered, are wonderful instruments 
to start conversation. “What is it?” 
“Where did it come from?” “Why do you 
suppose it is here?” are just a few of the 
questions which an interested group will al- 
ways attempt to answer among themselves, 
if an older person is not ready to jump in 
with information, That this querying im- 
pulse of the child may not be squelched, 
labels have been eliminated, practically en- 
tirely. ‘This has been done, futhermore, 
because experience had taught this mother 
that information easily gotten (in this case 
through labels) is not apt to stick. 

By the time these interested discussion 
groups about the specimens had chatted to 
their heart’s content, the story of the care- 
fully and systematically arranged charts and 
materials began. The leader was less a 
teacher than an interpreter. The children 
during the interpretative talk—which might 
have suggested a miniature expedition, since 
they moved around the room—entered into 
the discussion, asked questions, and. ofttimes 





Materials may be freely handled in 
this laboratory 
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answered their own questions among them- 
selves. Having completed the story as told 
by the material, the children squatted on 
the floor before the waning embers and 
watched the screen which showed either 
still or moving pictures appropriate to the 
story. 


ND what were these stories as told by 

the exhibits so carefully planned for 
the child? There were four in all, one each 
month throughout the school year. The 
first of the four told the story of the earth 
—geology. And that this story can be made 
as interesting as any other has been amply 
proved by the enthusiastic response from 
many young audiences. Here is depicted a 
tale extending over millions of years and 
over unlimited areas, hence the most salient 
features of the story had to be very graphi- 
cally illustrated, not only by specimens, but 
by colorful charts and models. In each of 
the two subsequent exhibits—botany and 
zoology—a fairly simple plant and animal 
chart were made to show the interrelation- 
ship of forms and to serve as a panoramic 
view over the whole subject. In both of these 
exhibits there were many live specimens. 
The different plant forms were tied up with 
the chart of the plants by means of yellow 
streamers, a most effective method and one 


arousing much approving comment. The 
menagerie ranged from the tiny one-celled 
amoeba to a raccoon. A tame king snake 
helped many a child overcome what many 
consider to be a natural antipathy to snakes. 
A family of guinea-pigs—white mother, tan 
father and mixed offspring—gave an excel- 
lent opportunity to talk heredity. 

Man, himself the highest of living crea- 
tures, furnishes plenty of dramatic material 
for the fourth exhibit. He is the result of 
ages of struggle, of slow, intelligent adjust- 
ment. He, like all his fellow creatures, can 
live a successful life only if all of life’s func- 
tions are performing normally. Here, then, 
the children get a sound idea of all the re- 
quirements of the human body, each in its 
necessary relationship to the others. They 
themselves come to see the need for- the 
human organism to carry on life—repro- 
duce—just as the lower organisms do. Sex 
to them becomes not a thing apart, but 
truly sublimated into the scheme of life. 
Boys and girls alike find this story full of 
interest, for again plenty of opportunity is 
offered for free discussion and questioning. 
In fact if groups of boys and girls together 
visit these exhibits, their attitudes and re- 
actions are bound to be very sane and scien- 
tific. Girls or boys alone are usually inclined 
to be a bit giggly and self-conscious. 





A Cooperative Museum 
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papers closely upon the opening of 
the series of exhibits at the Children’s 
Laboratories, requests rapidly came for ex- 
tending the scope of the project. Small 
groups of children were organized in vari- 
ous neighboring communities to supplement 
the life story as it was presented in the ex- 
hibits, and mothers not only craved more 
for their children but wanted some real 
biological knowledge themselves. Most of 
these mothers had been through college, but 
felt most inadequate to deal with the prob- 
lems of life when met face to face with 
them in the family. For these mothers, 
study classes, discussions and a circulating 
library—with the added privilege of order- 
ing desired books from a wholesale book 
dealer—were started so that the younger 
and older generation might become more 
closely knit together. This phase of the 
work was considered so important that re- 
quests for lectures before large audiences of 
mother groups also started to come in. And 
so there seemed to be no limit to the variety 
of responses which came to this mother of a 
small inquisitive boy. Today the lives of 
several thousand children throughout West- 
chester County have been enriched by this 
graphically presented story of life, for the 
Recreation Commission of the county has 
made it possible for these exhibits to travel 
about with an interpreter, and to visit the 
groups of under-privileged children on the 


playgrounds in more than twenty communi- 
ties during the summer. 


Ik was the Parent-Teacher Association of 
Scarsdale through its vision and initiative 
that started the ball really rolling. Each 
year they have offered something worth- 
while to all of the children in their public 
school system, and the story of life as told 
at the Children’s Laboratories seemed to 
them ideal if it could be adapted to large 
numbers. In response to their request, an 
introductory series of five illustrated lec- 
tures was delivered to assembly groups of 
several hundred children at a time. The 
superintendent of schools and members of 
the school board watched this experiment 
with interest. When plans for the follow- 
ing school year were made, time was set 
aside in the schedule of each of the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades for a half- 
hour period when the nature of life, its 
laws and needs were discussed with groups 
of fifty children. The second year for this 
organized school program is in progress, 
and twice as much time as last year will be 
given to the story of life. 


I am that “biologically trained mother 
with the small inquisitive boy” (I really 
have two) and I am very happy to share 
whatever inspiration life’s story has brought 
to me. 











The Voice of the New School 


The new teacher who is the voice of the new school, and its spirit, must be an 
artist in living. No cloistered spirit can serve here. The heat and labor of the day, 
the sting of failure, the thrill of success, the daily hand-to-hand struggle with life 
must be the very breath of his nostrils. Our children must be reared to live fully. 
School must be the kind of place that permits full, brave, daring living. 

—ANGELO Patri. 





As Others See Us 


T. A. are letters which stand for democracy in education. They signify the 


p Parent-Teacher Association. 

¢ What distinguishes the P. T. A. is the constructive attitude it takes toward 
public education and its problems. Its members want to know what is going on from 
day to day and from month to month. In order to find out, they link themselves with 
the neighborhood school and meet teachers and principal on the level of friendly social 
intercourse.—Editorial in Cleveland News. 
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Why Not Head Off Crimer 


HAT are the chances By Cuarves A. GaATEs 
that your child will 
become a criminal? “Impossible,” have records of misbehavior dating back to 


you smile? Then let us ask another ques- 
tion. What are the chances that your child 
will fail to develop to his fullest capacities ? 
For if your neighbor’s child, only fairly 
well endowed for life’s struggles, should 
fall into the ways of crime, and your own 
child, well endowed, should attain only 
partial success in life, 
which child has 
failed more? There 
are many causes of 
crime, and these 
causes are menacing 
the success of every 
child in the com- 
munity. You cannot 
raise your child in 
an air-tight com- 
partment. If there 
is_a condition in 
your community that 
has resulted in the 
delinquency of your 
neighbor’s children 
the same condition 
is certain to affect 
your own children. 
Perhaps it will not 
send them to court, 
but it will be one 
more barrier in their way toward success. 

For this reason none of us can be indif- 
ferent to the present day conditions that are 
making our future crop of criminals. No 
parent can pass on the other side of the 
road, saying, ““This does not concern me, my 
child is different.” Every parent must be the 
Samaritan, for the evil of the fallen one is 
more contagious than measles. 

It follows, then, that if we study the 
causes of crime, we are really studying the 
factors that make for the success or failure 
of all children. Careful research has re- 
warded us with facts. 

We no longer need statistics to back us up 
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when we say that most of 
our prison inmates today 


childhood. Even with our altogether in- 
adequate systems of investigation this fact 
is the rule, not the exception. There are 
investigators, such as Dr. Leonard Seif of 
Munich, who maintain that, with the ex- 
ception of cases in which there has been a 
late organic disease, this is invariably true. 
Some of this early 
misbehavior is due to 
organic inferiorities. 
Such cases are sub- 
jects for the psychia- 
trist and physician. 
Of the rest, Dr. Seif 
remarks, “A _ gar- 
ment can be no 
cleaner than the 
water in which it 
was washed.” 

Your conduct, my 
conduct, is the re- 
sult of the habits and 
attitudes we have 
formed as we have 
shouldered our way 
through life. So it is 
with the great ma- 
jority of persons who 
have a_ reasonably 
sound body and mind. 
Prevention of crime means the influencing of 
human conduct. That human conduct is sub- 
ject to modification is not generally doubted. 
Within the limits of a normal body and 
mind we can raise our boy to be a sneak, 
a liar, a cad, or a gentleman and citi- 
zen. 

Let us examine some of the influences that 
are in daily operation in our communities. 
They are influences on human behavior. By 
their presence or absence, it is my sober be- 
lief, we shall not only reckon our institution 
commitment sheets in the future, but also the 
chances of success or failure of every non- 
delinquent child. 
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First, Health of Body and Mind 


IRST, we shall want to know what is 

being done for the health of the child. 
Science is now stressing the importance of 
pre-natal care. Every child should have the 
best beginning possible. Are there pre-natal 
clinics in the average community today? If 
they exist, are they used? We shall want 
every child to grow up sturdy and sound. 
Are there well-baby clinics? Students of 
behavior stress the significance of organic 
inferiority as a cause of abnormal conduct. 
They point out that a weak body may result 
in an attitude of insecurity, and that to over- 
come this the individual may resort to 
trickery, lying and stealing. 

Suppose our community, after giving 
every child the chance of a sound body, very 
early provides for the mental health of its 
growing generation. The mental hygiene 
societies are supplying information for this 
purpose. Habit clinics are available in a few 
places, but their use is not yet widespread. 


The Visiting Teacher 

AVING provided for mental hygiene, our 
le a must concern itself more 
than casually with the developmental condi- 
tions of youth. Suppose our community 
realizes that eighty-six per cent of our youth- 
ful criminals, though normal in intelligence, 
were retarded from one to six grades in 
school. Only about ten per cent of non- 
criminal youths are so retarded. Part of this 
retardation is due to conduct problems, so 
great a source of annoyance to the average 
school teacher. The problem child does not 
conform to the work or play standards of 
his companions and is often a storm-center 
of minor delinquencies. The visiting teacher 
is a step toward a solution of this problem. 
Massachusetts has the totally inadequate 
number of sixteen visiting teachers for 
688,214 school children, Another step, by no 
means less important, is the inclusion of the 
study of problem children in the curricula of 
our normal schools, 


Vocational Guidance 
UPPOSE our community realized that 
GS cichty-five per cent of our youthful 
criminals have been found to be vocationally 
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unfit. The schools have failed to adapt their 
curricula to the interests and needs of the 
individual and the child is pushed from grade 
to grade (“to keep him in his biological 
age-group,” one teacher explained to me) 
regardless of his interest or ability to learn. 
Steps are being taken in some of our larger 
cities to coordinate school activities to in- 
dustry. Vocational guidance is sometimes 
provided. But there is seldom any serious 
follow-up. Dr. Brewer, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, declares that the best vocational 
guidance is, first, instruction about what 
there is to be done in the world, and then 
supervised try-out experiences. In most of 
our states we have a statutory provision stat- 
ing a definite age or grade attainment which 
must be fulfilled before the child goes to 
work. After that attainment what happens 
to the child in industry is nobody’s business. 

Suppose our community found that sixty- 
one per cent of its youthful offenders were 
out of a job when they got into trouble. 
Should we make a facetious reply, as one 
Boston newspaper did, to the effect that a 
man can’t be in two places at one time, or 
should we realize that here is a fact full of 
significance in crime prevention. A com- 
munity’s responsibility for the well-being of 
its members does not end at the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, or sixteenth year. There should be 
a minimum of idle and untrained youth in a 
community. They constitute a menace to 
themselves and to society. 

Suppose that a community recognizes the 
importance of the protective and preventive 
functions of a modern police force. In one 
Massachusetts town the local police officer 
made a promise to every child in his district 
to the effect that he would give a big picnic 
to the children who didn’t get into any 
trouble during the year. He recently made - 
good his promise, finding enthusiastic sup- 
port from business men, parents and 
churches. I haven’t the statistics of that pic- 
nic, but it was a memorable affair, with its 
thousand or so pounds of watermelon, many 
cases of soda pop, and hundreds of hot dogs 
and doughnuts. (Not an ideal menu.—Ep.) 

Suppose our community recognized tru- 
ancy as almost invariably a symptom of 
future delinquency. Instead of committing 
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the truant to an institution and thus holding 
him to be the responsible party, suppose we 
should begin by holding the parent responsi- 


tive ; recognize and praise his teeblest 8} 


attempts; don’t harp forever on his 
short-comings. Respect the personality 


ble for the act. We wonder how long it of the child. 
would take the inuignant parents to rise in VII. Give your child a place to read, get “a 
i their distress and demand that the schools good books from your public library, ‘ 
i assume the responsibility that was rightfully and have wholesome magazines avail- la 
the schools’ in the first place. able. a 
i Suppose our community should learn that VIII. Give your child a strong body; see I 
, approximately seventy-three per cent of our that he has thorough physical ex- . - 


youthful criminals were members of “gangs” 
at the time of their arrest, and that only 
about seven per cent were or had ever been 
members of responsible clubs under adult 
leadership. The street corner gang may be 
harmless, but it is notoriously a source of 
crime infection. “What shall we do next?” 
is its characteristic attitude. Too often this 
restless, excitement-loving attitude manifests 
itself in anti-social activities. If the com- 
munity realized this, it might promote super- 
vised play and clubs more enthusiastically 
than ever. 


A Message to Parents 


Cue this community should carry its 

message of prevention into the homes and 

to the parents. Suppose it should say to them: 
I. Give your child the love that comes 
from an understanding heart; be a 
good friend, a fellow-adventurer in 

life. 

II. Give your child a home that offers a 
ready welcome to his friends; make 
your home the center of his social 
being. 

Give your child a place in the home 

to call his “own,” a corner, a room, an 

attic, a part of the basement if it is 
clean, ventilated, warm and dry. 

Give your child chores to do and see 

that he does them because he wants to 

do them; enlist his active cooperative 
interest in the management of the 
home. 

V. Give your child equipment with which 
to play ; toys, pets, tools and materials 
with which to make things, instru- 
ments to play, goods to sew, food to 
cook 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. Give your child the opportunity to use 
his own judgment ; encourage initia- 
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aminations ; watch his teeth, eyes, and 
hearing, and immediately correct any 
defects that the doctor finds. 

1X. Give your child a healthy mental and 
emotional life; educate him to his 
fullest capacity, but not beyond ; cor- 
rect bad habits early, consult habit 
clinics. 

X. Give your child a parent whom he 

may emulate and in so doing become 
a citizen worthy of the name he bears. 
Be a good example. 


Suppose a community that has done all this 
should back up these suggestions by cnforc- | 
ing the child-neglect laws. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is 
probably doing more actual systematic, in- 
telligent crime prevention than any other 
agency, official or unofficial, now in existence. 


Books and Picture Shows 
€ Bes community might then pay a little 

attention to the quality of reading mat- 
ter that is available to its children. Adults 
may be free agents, able to discern the false 
from the true, the good from the bad. But 
our children are learning. What they learn 
depends largely upon what they read. We 
often prohibit sex education, and if we do 
allow it, it is often carefully metaphored 
and sugar-coated. The normal adolescent girl 
wants facts. She is interested in human ex- 
perience, and she finds it in Sappy Stories, 
True Sobs and Silly Romances, stuff she 
buys for a dime at the corner fruit store. 
A little questioning showed us that the 
number of children in Massachusetts who 
had read books that had been banned in 
Boston was too small to be figured in per 
cent. But an average of fifteen to. twenty 
per cent of our public school girls find their 
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greatest pleasure in reading sex magazines, 
while in a small group of delinquent girls it 
rose to seventy per cent. 

In the matter of moving picture shows, 
our community might take a lesson from its 
neighbors in Europe. Certain films are 
labeled “suitable for children.” Other films 
are marked “for adults.” A child is not al- 
lowed to attend these latter films, whether 
accompanied by a parent or not. Moving pic- 
tures are a medium of education, Some day 
we shall learn the wisdom of the familiar 
line, “As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” 

A Community Project 

N these ways, and in many others, our 
ra a might act. At any rate we 
should stop blaming and begin building. 
Passing the buck didn’t cease with the war. 
It is high time to begin training the parents 
of our future generations. 

President Herbert Hoover struck the nail 


on the head when he said, “There should be 
no child in America who does not live under 
sound conditions of health; who does not 
have full opportunity for education from the 
kindergarten to the university; who is not 
free from injurious labor ; who does not have 
stimulation to ambition to the fullest of his 
or her capacities . . . A single generation 
of Americans of such a production would 
prevent more crime and illness and give 
more of spirit and of progress than all of the 
repressive laws and police we can ever in- 
vent, and it would cost less.” 

Today, though we know that much can 
be done, we, as agents responsible for the 
protection of society, do little. The oppor- 
tunity for constructive leadership in this 
fundamental task is before us. If we do not 
do it, who will? It is our business to see that 
it is done. Not until we have accepted this 
responsibility can we rest with the assurance 
that we are doing all we can to control 
crime and to protect society. 


The First Flight 


By FLorence Let WHITMAN 


Dedicated to my daughter Eleanor Lee Whitman 


Out from the nest my little bird takes her first 
flight, 
Sings, as she goes, a glad and joyous song, 
Eager to go, to her the world seems full of 
wondrous light, 
Her happy heart thinks not of failure or of 
wrong. 


I stand and watch her, as she mounts with eager 
wing, 
Soaring above me toward the heavenly blue, 
Breathless I stand, straining my anxious ear to 
hear her sing, 
My eyes up-turned, lest I should lose her from 
my, view. 


Help her cannot, so I needs must let her go, 
Trying the strength of those yet untried wings, 
Seeking the enchanted land her waiting soul has 
longed to know, 
Which beckons with its beauty, as, she upward 
springs. 


How can I bear to let her fly so far away, 
Bird, little bird, I tended in the nest? 

Fresh and untried, her wings seem strong today, 
But will they bring her back to me for rest? 


Smiling I stand, she must not know the ache 
within my heart, 
Joyous and free her wings, and brave her soul 
must be, 
Visions of failure must not check her start, 
Would she attain those heights she so much 
longs to see. 


Prayerful I watch her, yet with pride rejoicing, 
too, 
Proud of her strength, her beauty and her 
grace, 
Watching her fearless flying forward, till she’s 
lost to view, 
While I below must stand with upward gazing 
face. 


Only my prayers can upward mount on pinions 


swift, 


Flying with her far over land and sea, 
Should courage fail, my prayefs her soul can 


surely lift, 


God keep her safe and bring her swiftly back 


to me. 
March, 1930 
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Contributions to this department will be made by the chair- ° 
men of the following committees of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers: Arc, Drama, Pageantry, Music, Reading é Z ty - S é 
and Recreation. 


Music in Leisure Time 


By HeLten McBaiwe, Chairman, Committee on Music 


ISTEN and learn of the many avenues open today for the use of music in leisure 
time. 


NTER into the musical activities in your community. Patronize good concerts, 
plays, school entertainments and recreational centers. 


NVITE to your home the young people of your school and community. Many 
schools are not available for rehearsals after school hours, or in the evenings. Why 
not have vocal and string quartets, duets and other ensembles rehearsing in your 
home? This will help to solve many a supervisor’s problem. 


ING in a community chorus, mothersingers’ chorus, a choir, a quartet and, best 
of all, in your home. See that your children belong to a glee club, orchestra or 
band. When they sing at home do not discourage them no matter how it sounds. 


SE the music taught in the schools of your community for civic celebrations, special 
occasions, parent-teacher and other meetings. Use your director of music and see 
that he belongs to your association. 


REALIZE that expert guidance is needed for the music in your school and com- 
munity. A well-balanced recreational program should include recreational singing 
of a wholesome nature. 


NCOURAGE those leaders who are trying to give the best in music by your 
hearty support, interest and help. 


"T UNE your life so that you may transmit to others. 


MPRESS on those around you a respect for music. Ideals and tastes are formed 
early in life. What kind of music do your children hear in the home? What tastes 
are being formed? Do you listen attentively and quietly to good music on the 
radio or talking machine, or is it merely the accompaniment to a spirited conver- 
sation? 


USIC contests are held in most states, and are worthy of your attention and 
support. See that your school participates, for this is one way of bringing the best 
in music to the student body. It calls for team work, fair play and sportsmanship 
on the part of teacher, student and parent. 


EVERY Parent for Music, and Music for Every Parent. 
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The Mothersingers 


By A. D. ZANzic 


from all parts of Cincinnati formed a 

city chorus, named “The Mothersing- 
ers,” by Mrs. Stanley L. Clark, their presi- 
dent, and gave their first concert early in 
1926, more and more choruses of such a 
kind have been formed. Never was there a 
more welcome development. It would be 
well for every parent-teacher association or 
mothers’ club—and for every mother—to 
consider the possible value of starting or 
joining such a chorus. 

First, if the music is excellent and vital, 
arising from fine human impulses, and the 
singers are coming nearer and nearer not 
only to mastering its difficulties, but also to 
attaining the height and fulness of its mean- 
ing as human expression, there is no more 
delightful and inspiring sport in the world 
than singing. 

Secondly, the growth in skill, no matter 
how simple the music may be, and the ideal 
social life that can exist in such a chorus 
give the sort of freedom and nourishment 
of spirit that many mothers need. The 
mother is, or should be, the main source 
of inspiration and leadership in home life. 
She, even more than the preacher and the 
teacher, needs to know well by her own 
experiences what life is at its best. “Too 
many children and husbands have fallen 
into a complacent, thoughtless attitude 
toward the mother as a person dearly be- 
loved perhaps, but having very little to do 
with the vital interests and experiences of 
“real life” outside the home. But consider 
the effect when Father Brown and all the 
younger Browns sit in an audience listening 
to a chorus in which Mother Brown is an 
eager member ; when they hear her singing 
radiant music which is an expression of the 
loves and faiths and delights of her very 
own soul—of their souls as well, and of 


Si" one hundred and fifty mothers 
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© D. Warren Boyer 
Keeping Up With Mother 


many another in the audience! At the first 
concert of the Cincinnati Mothersingers 
even the hardened music critic of the prin- 
cipal morning newspaper of the city was 
moved and delighted. In the course of more 
than half a column of enthusiastic comment 
he said: “If it is true that a singing nation 
is likely to be a happy nation, the good 
word should be carried to every city in the 
United States, for last night’s concert re- 
vealed the fact that chorus singing of a com- 
mendable quality and artistic nature may 
spring from the most unexpected sources. 
... The singers manifested an enthusiasm 
for their work that was contagious. .. . 
Until last night the Mothersingers was an 
unknown quantity. The artistic success of 
the first concert should be an incentive to 
a determination to perpetuate the organiza- 
tion,” 

Only six of those one hundred and fifty 
members ever studied singing! 

Thirdly, the members are likely to carry 
into their homes a new and contagious en- 
thusiasm for singing and playing and listen- 
ing to admirable music by members of the 
family together at home. A number of 
mothers’ clubs in Cincinnati have their own 
glee clubs as a result of interest aroused by 
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mothersingers who have carried to their 
clubs the.zest gained in the chorus. 

Surely. these values and others which 
need not be 
enough for interested consideration of the 
possibility of becoming a mothersinger. ‘The 
success of a chorus depends, of course, on 
how it is managed, as well as on the choice 
and; quality of the music and of its per- 
formance. Those who have, started or are 
about to start a mothersingers’ chorus 
would do well to get full information as 
to how so successful a chorus as the Cin- 


mentioned are incentive 


cinnati Mothersingers was organized and 
is carried on. The excellent conductor of 
the Cincinnati Mothersingers, Mr. Will’ 
R. Reeves, who is also superintendent of 
recreation for the Recreation Commission 
of Cincinnati, and Mrs. Stanley L. Clark, 
the president of the chorus, can give val- 
uable information. Miss Helen McBride, 
chairman of the Committee on Music for 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is an ever-willing and most help- 
ful adviser. Her address is, Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music, Louisville, Kentucky. 





National Mothersingers’ Chorus 


AS ee 
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Peace JExT CONVENTION, May 19-23 
ee liad seals «cers DENVER, COLORADO 
.ALL MEMBERS OF MOTHERSINGER CHORUSES 


Enthusiastic letters from many directors and organizers of Mothersinger choruses predict a 





splendid national chorus at the Denver Convention, May 19-23. All are studying the selected 
choruses given on page 191 of the December CHILD WELFARE. Music is to be memorized so that 
the few general rehearsals in Denver may be spent on the fine points. Each state will want to be 
represented, so plan to send some of your members. H. McB. 





“Let all my life be music. Ah, let the heart of me 

Be as a harp where joy and pain are blended harmony; 

Strike! Strike! the harp that is my soul! Though pain and joy it bring, 
My only sorrow to be dumb, my only joy to sing! 

And when the Great Musician plays in notes of joy or pain, 

Then let my heart respond and sing, though in a minor strain; 

A wonderous song! A living song! A rapturous song, oh, send! 

And on a thrilling major chord, there let life end.” 


—Poem by Elizabeth Evelyn Moore. 





Wade Parent-Teacher Association, Bluefield, West Virginia. (Note the Young Musicians in 
the foreground) 
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The Parent-Teacher Association 
and the Elementary School 


By Ro.tito G. REYNOLDS 


ISE men speak from their experi- 
ences and I can speak from both 
sides of this balanced question— 


from the parent side and from the school 
side. I have been a parent forty-three years. 
Lest that statement mislead you, may | 
hasten to say that forty-three is the sum 
of the ages of my three children. I have 
been connected with schools some nineteen 
years. I state these apparently personal 
matters because they constitute my experi- 
ence, and what I shall bring to you today 
must come from that experience, since it 
cannot come from any scientific study which 
I have made of the subject. 

I should like to present to you as a basis 
for our discussion three theses. 

“No teacher alone can teach a child.” 

“No school has a corner in education.” 

“What has been builded can be torn 
down.” 

May I present these theses in a little dif- 
ferent fashion. 

In the first place, Mark Hopkins, his boy, 
and his log, as the picture of a great educa- 
tional institution, is a pretty fiction—at 
best only two-thirds true. Mark and the 
log are essential parts, but in the majority 
of cases Mark needs father and mother 
somewhere on the log with himself and the 
boy. 

In the second place, your boy or girl 
learns more in a week on the street and 
in the home than he learns in a month in 
the school. 

Third, the school develops within the 
child knowledge, skills, habits and attitudes. 
These not only need practice (which the 
school cannot give) for their perfection, but 
they can be neutralized and even nullified 
by contrary knowledges, skills, habits and 
attitudes created by the home and the world 
outside. 
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The conclusion which I would draw 
from my statements is that education is a 
cooperative enterprise—that the two most 
concerned with the process are the home and 
the school—hence, the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 

This partnership in the education of the 
child requires of each partner certain things. 


The School should furnish 
1. A philosophy of education in a democracy. 
2. Skill in realizing this philosophy. 
3. An understanding of the child. 
4 


. An appreciation of all the child’s environ- 
ment, including the home. 


The Parent should contribute 


1. The financial support of education. 


2. A knowledge of the philosophy underlying 
modern education. 


3. Some knowledge of the skill required to 
realize this philosophy. 

4. A willingness to so control, as far as he 
can, the environment of the child, par- 
ticularly the home, so as not to neutralize 
or nullify the efforts of the school. 


In other words, there should be a triple 
partnership—teachers, children and parents. 
You will notice these last three words are 
all plural. 

These partners should all be active part- 
ners. One of the difficulties in educating 
children is the presence of silent partners. 
Too many parents—mostly fathers—think 
they have made their full contribution to 
the process of educating their children when 
they have paid the bills—furnished the cash. 

Too mary teachers think they have done 
their share when they hear the lesson and 
draw their check. 

Too many children have no conception 
whatsoever of their function in the process. 
At best they are docile, passive beings to 
whom education is being given. 
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A Parent-Teacher Association can be 
almost anything. At its best, it is an agency 
for cooperating in the enterprise of educa- 
tion, and its first responsibility should be 
to determine as wisely as it can the func- 
tions of the partners in the enterprise, to 
the end that each shall perform his part and 
not encroach upon or interfere with the 
function of the others. 

If these activities could be clearly de- 
fined—if they were mutually exclusive— 
education would be much simpler. They are 
not clearly defined; they are not mutually 
exclusive; the lines of activity are confus- 
ingly intertwined; the spheres of influence 
and responsibility constantly overlap; the 
problem is one of most intricate human en- 
gineering, dealing with that most variable 
of quantities—individual human beings. 

What is the function of the school? 
When, if at all, should it operate in the 
home? What is the function of the par- 
ent? When should he operate in the school ? 

These are complicated questions; upon 
their wise solution depends, I believe, the 
wise education of boys and girls. 

There is no question but that a Parent- 
Teacher Association can be one of the most 
troublesome things with which a school ad- 
ministration has to contend. When this 
troublesome condition arises it is most often 
due to one of two causes: 


1. The spheres of influence have not been 
clearly defined. That is, the home attempts 
to regulate things not within its province 
and the school does the same. 

2. Or, trouble arises from the lack of proper 
handling of parent relations on the part 
of the school. 


As it has been stated, these spheres of in- 
fluence are not mutually exclusive. If they 
were, the problem would be simple. One 
could then list on one side the responsibili- 
ties of the home and hold the parents to them, 
and on the other side the responsibilities 
of the school. The matter is not as simple 
as that. The two circles of influence over- 
lap. On the outer fringes of each there are 
responsibilities which are clearly defined and 
mutually agreed upon both by the home 
and the school. For example, there is no 
question as to which partner should select 
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the teachers, just as there is no question as 
to which of the partners should select the 
church at which the child should worship. 
It is in that part of the scheme where the 
circles overlap, a sort of educational “No 
Man’s Land,” that the difficulty arises. It 
is in those responsibilities in which the home 
and school must share, where lie the seeds 
of discord. It is upon this battlefield that 
parents and schools most often come to 


blows. 
oO 


The point that I wish to make is, first 
of all, that the parents are absolutely essen- 
tial to the full education of children. Sec- 
ondly, that the Parent-Teacher Association 
seems to be a reasonable organization for 
the functioning of a part of the parental 
responsibility. And in the third place, that 
there is a sphere of influence which must 
be shared by both the home and the school 
and which can function wisely only if there 
is broad sympathy and intelligent under- 
standing of the problems involved. 

It seems to me, therefore, that above all 
things parents and schools should learn 
how to understand each other and that the 
Parent-Teacher Association is a logical 
place in which much of this understanding 
can come about. 

It seems to me that in a program of edu- 
cation as rapidly changing as is that in 
America, the necessity of educating or in- 
forming parents as well as children is one 
of the primary functions of the school. 
Only, I believe, as parents through intelli- 
gent information are led to desire better 
education for their children can this bet- 
ter education be secured. 

If I may be personal, this philosophy, I 
believe, is a part of the philosophy of the 
Horace Mann School which I have the 
honor to be connected with. [At this point 
Dr. Reynolds quoted from some of the ma- 
terial which is used by the school adminis- 
tration to bring about a proper understand- 
ing on the part of the parents of what the 
school is trying to do for their children and 
of the part the home should play in this 
education.—Ebiror. ] 
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These personal quotations are not in- 
tended to press a method of building up the 
proper relationships between school and 
home, but are merely given as an indica- 
tion of the desire on the part of the school 
that such understanding relationships be 
built up. 

On the other side of the picture, I should 
like to draw from the experience of the 
school of which I am most familiar. I have 
in my hand what I consider to be one of 
the most worthwhile and valuable enter- 
prises upon which a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation can embark. It is a fortnightly bul- 
letin of the Parent-Teacher Association of 
the Horace Mann School. This bulletin is 
an attempt to control to some extent the 
environment of the child outside of school 
hours as well as to call to the attention of 
the parents the interesting activities within 
the school. The bulletin is entirely the work 
of the Parent-Teacher Association and the 
school does not influence it in any way. It 
is not submitted to the principal for his ap- 
proval, but the principal and the teachers 
of the school are invited to make such con- 
tributions to it as the committee in charge 
sees fit to accept. 


o 


My discussion, in brief, is intended to 
present the point of view that proper rela- 
tion between parents and the school is neces- 
sary in the education of a child. I should 
like to close with a quotation which was 
given to me by Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, 
Executive Secretary of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, which indi- 
cates that after all, the proper relationship 
between home and school, like most good 
things, is not new. 

Nearly four hundred years ago, Richard 
Mulcaster, First Head of Merchant Tay- 
lor’s School in London, wrote: 

“Parents and teachers should not only 
be acquainted but on friendly terms with 
each other. Parents and teachers should be 
familiarly linked together in amity and con- 
tinual conference for their common charge 
and each should trust in the judgment and 
personal good will of the other.” 
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After all, the whole matter is an attempt 
upon the part of us—teachers and par- 
ents—to hand on to the boys and girls as 
wisely as possible that heritage which was 
given to us, and at the same time to pre- 
serve our faith and above all our under- 
standing of that great asset of American 
life, its boys and girls. Their plea for un- 
derstanding is powerfully expressed in a 
poem which is most fittingly read to you in 
this school under whose guidance it was 


created. 
Oo 


Youth 


I must laugh and dance and sing, 
Youth is such a lovely thing; 

Soon I shall be old and stately: 

I shall promenade sedately 
Down a narrow pavement street, 
And the people that I meet 

Will be stiff and narrow, too, 
Careful what they say and do; 

It will be quite plain to see 

They were never young like me; 
When I walk where flowers grow, 
I shall have to stoop down low; 
If I want one for a prize; 

Now I’m just the proper size. 

Let me laugh and dance and sing, 
Youth is such a lovely thing. 


(By A. W. when she was in the eleventh grade.) 


Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, Principal of the Horace 
Mann School and Professor of Education, Colum- 
bia University, presented this paper at the Parent- 
Teacher Conference in New York, on December 
6, 1929.—Eprror. 
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Dangers of Begging Rides 


By Epwarp B. LEFFERTS 


NE of the dangers which children, 

especially boys of from ten to sixteen 

years of age, run in relation to auto- 
mobile traffic is in begging rides from pass- 
ing motorists. This perilous practice is par- 
ticularly evident in the streets of the larger 
cities, and is a growing evil which parents, 
teachers in the public schools, and the city 
authorities find difficult to combat. Though 
in many Cities it is against the law for any- 
one to station himself in a street and there- 
by embarrass and obstruct traffic, the police 
or the traffic officers hesitate to make arrests 
in the case of offending youngsters, and re- 
» proofs and warnings have had very little ef- 

fect in curbing the practice. 

The remedy lies deeper. There is a vital 
need in the home and in the schools for a 
continuous, persistent, and intelligent cam- 
paign against this exceedingly risky habit. 
It is something which has a doubly deterior- 
ating effect on the child’s character, in that it 
weakens the moral fibre and also tends to 
develop a spirit of recklessness as regards 
danger. Both of these drawbacks to the 
proper building up of a boy’s mental atti- 
tude are present in the custom of appealing 
to the driver of an automobile for free con- 

_veyance, for either a short or a long distance. 

To begin with, the person solicited is in- 
variably a stranger. If known to the child, a 
ride would doubtless be offered without the 
asking. In the last analysis, therefore, it is 
asking something for nothing. A boy might 
just as well feel free to ask the conductor of 
an electric car to give costless transportation 
on request, or to step up to a drug-store 
fountain and ask for a soft drink for noth- 
ing. The principle is wrong! It indirectly 
suggests to the boyish mind the idea of ob- 
taining what he can, without any recom- 
pense on his part, and the further suggestion 
that such a course is something to be encour- 
aged and taken advantage of when oppor- 
tunity offers. It is disintegrating to the basic 
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The Independent League of Boy Walkers 


principles of common honesty, and is liable 
to foster a spirit of trickiness and deceit. 


Menace to Traffic 
A’ regards the physical dangers attendant 


on soliciting free rides, they are ap- 
parent and numerous. To stand in the street, 
and necessarily more or less in the direct line 
of traffic, is to invite disaster from several 
angles. First, it often injects an unnecessary 
element of peril for other drivers than the one 
solicited, as well as for the driver who has 
been hailed. Drivers approaching the spot 
where a boy is standing are often compelled 
to swerve, or at times to slacken speed or 
stop entirely, and this results in collisions 
with cars following. If the driver signalled 
by the boy stops, he is likely to risk a rear- 
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end crash or a side-swipe from a machine 
following, and a boy in the street may be- 
come confused, and in dodging from an on- 
coming car dart directly in the path of still 
another automobile, with a resultant loss of 
life or serious injury. 

Even when the boy himself escapes injury 
in case of a dangerous situation, he may cause 
an accident to a motorist who has swerved 
to avoid him. A sudden turn to keep from 
hitting someone has caused many a motorist 
to come to grief, with consequent fatalities 
or serious hurts. Sometimes he collides with 
another car, or a lamp-post or telephone pole. 
Sometimes, infrequently, he may hit a pedes- 
trian on a sidewalk, but any quick change 
in his course carries with it the possibility 
of imminent peril. 


Danger to the “Hitch-Hiker” 


Boy who posts himself in the street and 

begs rides is taking chances which he has 
no right to take, either from the standpoint 
of his own safety or from that of the duty 
he owes to his parents. It is not a “square 
deal” to his father and mother to run the 
risk of death or injury for the pitifully slight 
accommodation he might gain in getting a 
free ride. Funerals cost money. So do hospi- 
tals, surgeons, operations, medicines and 
nurses. Aside from the grief and agony he 
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may cause his parents in case of his death, 
or the anxiety and the expense he may visit 
on them by a hospital experience, he will feel, 
in his heart, if he lives, that he was a coward 
and an ingrate to fail in his duty to avoid 
danger always when possible. 

Again, the boy who takes these risks is 
tactily inviting other boys to follow his ex- 
ample, especially youngsters who are not as 
old as he. Imitation is an inevitable quality 
in the small boy, and if he sees an older boy 
doing anything, he is almost certain to at- 
tempt it. Many an urchin of seven or eight 
has been led to take dangerous chances 
through the recklessness of a boy of twelve 
or fourteen. These little fellows are even 
less able to take care of themselves in perilous 
emergencies than the older children, and far 
more apt to become panic-stricken in case of 
danger. 


Unknown Drivers 


NE of the other dangers to which chil- 
( dren are exposed to in the matter of 
these free trips is in regard to the drivers 
who are solicited. Drivers who are unknown 
to such children may be very poorly equipped 
to handle an automobile. They may be new 
drivers, or reckless drivers, and utterly un- 
safe to ride with. It would be just as risky 
to step into a car without knowing the 


Ride-Begging Which Caused a Collision 
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driver’s skill, as it would be to get into a boat 
to cross a deep and stormy stretch of water, 
with no knowledge whatever of the skill and 
experience of the boatman. A driver may be 
under the influence of liquor, for all the child 
knows, and this is an additional reason why 
no chances whatever should be taken. 

The element of confusion which is intro- 
duced by the presence of anyone who is in the 
pathway of the traffic on any street is most 
conspicuously marked in the case of a boy 
or girl standing on, or walking about in the 
street. The motorist is at once aware of a 
possible source of accident. Not only is his or 
her attention fixed on the disturbing factor, 
thus endangering the driving of a car, but 
there is an added tension in not knowing 
what can be expected of the immature per- 
son in front, or what precautions must be 
taken to avoid possible collision with cars 
coming from behind. Every human being 
standing or walking on a street, especially a 
street more or less crowded by automo- 
biles, is a potential danger signal to every 
driver. 

The very movements of young persons 
to escape danger often result in their being 
run over by automobiles, frequently in spite 
of all the drivers can do to prevent the cas- 
ualty. In these days of the universal adop- 
tion of motor vehicles and electric street cars 
as means of transportation, both the young 
and the middle-aged do not begin to walk 
as much as they should. A brisk walk of a 
few miles every day would be excellent ex- 
. ercise for anyone unless extremely old, and 
for young people it will be found beneficial 
in the highest degree. We are building up the 
laziest generation ever known to the United 
States, and these “hitch-hiking” and ride- 
begging practices are some of the indications 
of the disease of non-exercise. If we are not 
doomed in time to evolve a legless race, it is 
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high time we encouraged our boys and girls 
to do a little walking for their bodies’ sake, 
instead of flirting with danger by posting 
themselves in the middle of motor traffic and 
clamoring for a ride of a few blocks. 

Young boys are often seized with a desire 
to run away from home. If given rides on 
some pretext, they may get to some far-off 
city, penniless, or almost so. The danger of 
their getting into bad companionship is very 
evident, and more than one boy has been 
started on the down grade in this way. Girls 
have usually been warned against riding 
with strangers, but it is incumbent on both 
parents and teachers to urge the boys to avoid 
future disaster from this source. 

The two main sources from which reform 
should emanate are the home and the school. 
Parents are, or are supposed to be, possessed 
of some influence with their children; at 
least, old-fashioned parents. They should 
make it clear to their offspring in no uncer- 
tain terms, instructing them, under no cir- 
cumstances, at any time, either to ask for a 
ride from any stranger, or accept an invita- 
tion to ride from any stranger. Use “Shank’s 
mare.” Let them stretch their legs a little 
each day, and if they are going to school let 
them learn to give themselves time to walk 
to their studies. The caution not to do any 
ride-begging should be drilled into them fre- 
quently. It cannot be too firmly impressed 
on their youthful minds and understandings. 

The Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia through its Public Safety Department 
has carried on a vigorous campaign against 
begging rides by children, and with the aid of 
parents, teachers, and the authorities, is be- 
ginning to reap a substantial return in the 
shape of less accidents from this source. It 
is a problem for every city to handle, and 
continuous effort alone will result in per- 
manent reform. 
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The Convalescing Child 


By M. Loutses C. HAsTIncs 


A mother who has found many ways of keeping a convalescing child 
happy passes on the information to other parents. 


HILE the children are convalescing, 

W there are times when new interests 

are necessary in order to keep the 
patient serene and happy. Mothers are often 
at their wit’s end to think of something dif- 
ferent that will amuse the child who is too 
ill to be active, yet too well to keep absolutely 
quiet. 

The following suggestions I have used 
many times with my own children. Per- 
haps they will help other mothers in such 
emergencies, and possibly they will offer 
ideas which may be developed in other ways. 


I 


Surprise Bag 


AKE a bag of attractive materials, as 
M arge as you desire, and fill it with odd 
shaped bundles done up in all the colors of 
the rainbow. If you can write verses or 
jingles, tie on each little package a card upon 
which has been typed some message, jolly or 
full of fun. To the outside of the bag, tie 
a pretty post-card, or a slip of paper, with 
directions something like the following: 


Choose a package every hour. 
Open, and you'll see 

Different things to make you 
As busy as a bee. 


The bag may be filled with various kinds 
of busy work or games, selected according 
to the age and needs of the patient. There 
may be included other surprises besides those 
which are educational, such things as a cake 
of soap, a pretty face cloth or a guest towel 
with embroidery cottons (if the child hap- 
pens to be a girl) which may afford several 
hours of pleasant occupation. A music box 
is a never-ending source of delight, and in 
these days is not a familiar toy; a small 
clock ; a mirror ; a harmonica, are all sugges- 
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tive of what may be found attractive to one 
who is housed and finds time hanging rather 
heavy when Mother has to be away from the 
convalescent’s room. If the bundles are of 
this latter sort, instead of busy work, the 
jingle would read differently : 


Open these bundles 
One by one; 

Every hour brings 
A different one. 


II 
Box of Spools 


OLLECT empty spools of all sizes from 
your friends and neighbors, and pack 
them into a stout box. To the box add a set of 
colored crayons, and you have provided a 
source of entertainment which will last for 
days. Playing school, soldiers, pirates, In- 
dians, and dolls, with spools, affords great 
opportunity for the imagination to work, 
and there is always fun ahead. I can look back 
into my yesterdays and see myself playing 
school by the hour, and my own little folks 
have followed suit. 
If the child is obliged to play on the bed, 
a large smooth board, like a bread board, 
will help to keep the spools from tumbling 
around, and will give ample space for the 
“soldiers” to march, or for the “children” 
to sit in rows as they do in the school room. 
The crayons, placed in the holes, change the 
spools into real people, and if the games are 
continued day after day, the spools take on 
individuality to the alert child. 


Ill 


Bag of Marbles 


M AKE a bag large enough to hold several 
little bags. Buy as many different mar- 
bles as possible, selecting especially some of 
the pretty glass ones of varied colors and 
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designs. Put six to ten into each little bag, 
tie them up, and place all the small bags in 
the large one. The marbles may be used like 
spools, to play soldier, school, and other 
games. A pillow is a good thing to use in- 
stead of a board. | can remember to this 
day how a certain all-white marble always 
failed in spelling lessons. | can see myself 
scolding that marble again and again, and 
how I did enjoy the feeling of being a real 
teacher and disciplinarian. 


IV 
Game of Flags 


RDINARILY children play a game of 

flags according to directions on the 
cover, but my children used the fifty-two 
cards of the flag game as “children,” and 
played school with them. Many a conva- 
lescing hour was spent with the flags. They 
knew each flag to a color, and when they 
played school each “child” was called by his 
flag name. It was really a unique way of 
learning the flags of the different nations, 
and one which they picked up themselves 
without any outside suggestions. (After- 
wards, when they went to a gathering where 
the different flags were exhibited, they cov- 
ered themselves with glory by recognizing 
and giving the names of all the flags 
shown. ) 

Long after the interesting days of the con- 
valescent stage this game was continued. The 
pack of cards was shuffled and divided in 
halves, and in the hour just before bed-time 
the cards were spread out on the twin beds 
in rows similar to the desks in school, and 
the “children” were put through their “les- 
sons” in happy play. These good times are 
well remembered, and the way the flags be- 
haved or misbehaved brings a laugh now. 


V 


Furnishing Houses 
HE materials needed are a blankbook, 
paste, scissors, and old magazines. A 
boy or girl will enjoy cutting furniture, 
rooms, and people from advertisements and 


pasting the furnishings of a house in the 
blankbook. Lists of additional furnishing may 
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be tabulated, names of the occupants may be 
recorded, and other interesting items written 
down. The outcome of this form of enter- 
tainment in our own family was another 
blankbook in which the history of the family 
pasted in the first book was written out at 
length. This history was continued for 
several years, making a most interesting life 
story of the blankbook family. 


VI 
Cut-Outs 


HIs article would not be complete with- 
‘ra mention of the many cut-outs avail- 
able for the little child. The kindergarten 
supply stores located in our large cities are 
unlimited in their helps and 
suggestive materials for par- 
ents. It would be well for 
the fathers and mothers of 
little children to visit \ 
such stores simply as 
a means of adding to 
their education. | am 
amazed at well edu- 
cated parents who 
never heard of them! 
Again and again mothers ask me of ways to 
keep their children busy, not only in con- 
valescence, but every day, and I find they 
have no knowledge of stores that provide 
such material. Paper dolls, paper soldiers, 
animal silhouettes, Mother Goose, and nurs- 
ery-tale cut-outs are only a few of the things 
to be seen. It is fascinating to find that these 
delightful things for the tiny child can be 


so easily procured. 
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Surprise Book 
A ten years ago I had occasion to 


review a story in which a Surprise Book 
was mentioned. I do not remember whether 
the story was built around the Book, or wheth- 
er one story was written on the subject, but 
I do remember what it was about and as a re- 
sult I have made many Surprise Books and 
have gladdened the heart of many a little 
convalescent. 
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The materials necessary are an inexpen- 
sive blankbook, paste, and articles to put be- 
tween the pages. The materials are not given 
to the child. The book is made by the parent 

or friend, and given to the child to open at 
stated times during the day. wo pages are 
partially pasted together all through the 
book, and in the pockets thus made different 
articles are slipped, rather flat in shape, such 
as a letter, a handkerchief, a bit of money 
in an envelope, a paint brush with a tablet 
of Japanese paints, a pencil and pad of paper, 
one or two sheets of stationery with envelope 
all stamped, new stamps for the growing col- 
lection, paper dolls, or magazine pictures all 
cut out. 

On the front leaf of each pasted pocket 
write some such direction as the following: 


Open when the doctor leaves 

Open when the sun goes behind a cloud 

Open after your nap 

Open after taking your medicine 

Open when you have to stay alone for 
a while. 


VIII 
Scrapbooks 

ost children enjoy making scrapbooks 
Me some nature. Indeed, grown up chil- 
dren have a fondness for this pastime too. 
Especially when children are recovering 
from a sickness, and are necessarily receiv- 
ing much attention, it is sometimes wise to 
suggest that they busy themselves making 
scrapbooks for children who are worse off 
than they are. It is seldom that a child does 
not respond to this thought if it is rightly) 
presented, and is not glad to share his get- 
ting-better joys with others. There are pic- 
ture scrapbooks, poetry scrapbooks, story 
scrapbooks, and many others. One and all, 
they appeal to certain natures whether sick or 
well. They meet the needs of the child, the 
growing boy and girl, and the adult man or 
woman. They are not only a means of recrea- 
tion, but they are valuable agencies of re- 
creation, and whether we are recovering 
from a sickness or whether we are wholly 
well they fill a unique place in our lives. | 
sing the song of the scrapbook! I urge its 
use in every home! 
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Daddy Takes a Hand at Entertaining 


Read, Read, Read! 


is greatly hoped that these few sugges- 
tions for supplying occupation in the form 
of interesting busy work and entertainment 
for the convalescing child will help other 
mothers. May I add, along with these sug- 
gestions, that we should read to our children 
—read, read, read! I have memories of the 
time when one daughter was obliged to re- 
main in bed for a period of three months. 
| read aloud for a part of each day. Does 
she forget it? Shall I ever forget ? They were 
choice hours, and they will live as long as we 
draw breath. Bradford Torrey once wrote, 

“Memory i is among the treasures of an old 
man’s life.” It seems to me that these trea- 
sures are ours all the way along, and help to 
make life beautiful. 


HERE’S ONE WAY 


Little Mary, who had fallen ill, begged for 
a kitten. 

It was found that an operation was necessary 
for the child’s cure and that she must go to the 
hospital. Her mother promised that if she were 
very brave she would have the very finest kitten 
to be found. 

As Mary was recovering from the influence of 
the anesthetic, the nurse heard her muttering: 

“It’s a rotten way to get a kitten.” 

—U. P. MAGAZINE. 
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Leadership 


To the Members of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers : 


ers and in all educational, philanthropic and business organizations that I would 

like to call to your attention several points made by Mr. William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education. They are quoted from an article which 
appeared in the United States Daily: 

“Leadership in education as well as in other fields makes serious demands upon 
those who would attain it, among the more important of which are: 

“First, a willingness to undergo hard work. Those who have had much contact 
with human beings are impressed with the general attitude of ‘get by.’ Students in 
high school and college are not excepted from this principle. 

“A careful inquiry will disclose the fact that they are willing to do just enough 
to pass; the ‘get-by’ attitude is the first characteristic of the average man, it is never 
the characteristic of the leader. Any number of specific cases can be called to mind 
by employers in the business world. 

“Second, leadership requires a physical capacity to stand hard work. Those who 
are born with weakened bodies are handicapped from the beginning. 

“Young people, however, may profit by reading the career of Theodore Roosevelt, 
a man who possessed other qualities of leadership but was without this one. Realizing 
his handicap, he went from college to a western cattle ranch and built himself up. 

“Third, a clear-cut purpose or aim. Although this aspect is best evidenced by 
careers of such military leaders as Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, it nevertheless applies 
in great or less degree to leadership in all fields. Many never achieve leadership in 
any field because they do not realize what they want to do—they are unable to make 
up their mind. 

“Fourth, an ability to make use of obstacles. Another outstanding characteristic 
of the average man is what the boys on the football team term the ‘alibi.’ It is so 
easy to blame the other fellow that few are willing to assume the responsibility for 
their own difficulties. 

“Fifth, an ability to get along with people. Dr. Leonard P. Ayres set this down 
as one of the essentials of leadership under the name of ‘don de gentes’ which cor- 
responds roughly to the English ‘the gift of folk.’ It is especially required of the 
business executive. 

“The sixth characteristic of leaders is an outstanding capacity to identify the self 
with the cause. Great principles recognized as spiritual truths seem to make little 
impression upon a material world. Once a great principle, however, is embodied in 
the human form and actually lived in a material world, it has immense influence.” 


: GCAAvet Marre 


President. 
March, 1930 


S © much good leadership is needed in the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
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Motion Pictures 


By EvizABetH K. KERNS 
National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 








Classification 
A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 
F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 
of twelve years of age and over. 
J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 


*—Especially recommended. R—RATING 
A—Good. B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 
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ALL TALKING 


More About Movies 


Testimony to the influence of movies on modern children, is brought forward by M. Rouvroy, 
medical director of a home for abnormal children, in a recent number of the Revue internationale 
de l’enfance. M. Rouvroy has studied the effects of current motion pictures on abnormal, sub- 
normal and merely nervous children. In spite of efforts to raise movie standards, he holds that 
at present the influence of the motion picture is such that “all those who have at heart the 
physical and moral health of our youth should note the serious objections formulated by many 
physicians and psychiatrists.” Because undesirable movies are so vivid and so easily under- 
stood by children, their influence is worse than that of bad books. Even the better films for 
adults, M. Rouvroy finds, contain scenes of violence and crime which are harmful to receptive 
young minds. Certain types of educational films serve mainly to make known the vice they are 
supposed to combat. Further, the stimulation of the moving picture show and the concentrated 
attention it compels, tend to produce a high degree of fatigue. M. Rouvroy found that a two- 
hour program which included ten pauses of two minutes each caused a decrease of 20 per cent 


. in the children’s physical capacity, or twice as much as is brought about by a whole day in 


school. The effect on frail or nervous children is even more marked. M. Rouvroy holds that 
many children who are physically and mentally subnormal become so saturated, as it were, 
with film exploits that they tend to reproduce them automatically in time of crisis.—Survey, 
November 15, 1929. 
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A Cameo Kirby A Harold Murray-Norma Terris Fox Movietone 

A Condemned A Ronald Colman-Ann Harding United Artists 1 
A Dancing Gob, The A John West-Buster Para. Fam. Lasky 

A Devil May Care J-F Ramon Navorra-Marion Harris Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
A Evidence A Pauline Frederick Warner Bros. 

A Great Gabbo, The J-F Von Stroheim-Betty Compson Sono Art-Wo’d Wide 
A Half Way to Heaven J-F Charles Rogers-Jean Arthur Para. Fam. Lasky 

A His First Command J-F William Boyd Pathé 

A Hunting Tigers in India J-F Com. George Dyott Talking Pict. Epics 
A In and Out F Negro Comedy Pathé 

A Isle of Lost Ships F Virginia Valli First National 

A It’s a Great Life F Duncan Sisters Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1 
A Little Johnnie Jones F Alice Day-Eddie Buzzell : First National 

A Love Parade, The A Maurice Chevalier Para.Fam.Lasky 1 
A Marriage Playground, The F Mary Brian-Fred’k March Para. Fam. Lasky 

A No, No Nanette A Louise Facenda-L. Littlefield First National 

A One Unholy Night A Roland Young Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
A Romance of the Rio Grande F Warner Baxter Fox Movietone 

A Seven Days’ Leave F Gary Cooper Para. Fam. Lasky 

A Seven Keys to Baldpate F Richard Dix R. K. O. 

A Shannons of Broadway, The F James and Lucille Gleason Universal 

A Skinner Steps Out J-F Glenn Tryon Universal 

A Song of Love F Belle Baker-Ralph Graves Columbia 

B_ So This Is College J-F Elliott Nugent Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
A This Thing Called Love F Constance Bennett-Ed. Lowe Pathé 

B Vagabond Lover, The F Rudy Vallée-Sally Blanc R. K. O. 

A Viking, The J-F Pauline Stark Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
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Personality Fears of the Adolescent 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers 


_ Dr. Myers finished in the February issue a series of six lessons on the pre-school 
child and the child of elementary school age. This is the first of a series of three 
articles on the adolescent child. The subject of Lesson II will be “School Problems 


and the Adolescent.” 


E think of an individual as having 
a good personality who in the pres- 
ence of others feels at ease, ex- 


presses himself comfortably, and effectively ; 
who makes others like to meet him and con- 
verse with him, enjoy his company and have 
pleasant memories of him in his absence. 
The adolescent child in the early teens 
is peculiarly sensitive to approvals and dis- 
approvals, especially of others of his age, 
and really reacts to their most subtle and 
silent indications of how they feel toward 
him. “They don’t like me,” so often felt, 
must be a source of tremendous suffering. 
Let us see what part we parents perform 
in building or destroying the adolescent’s 
personality. The youth who in childhood 
has learned some basic self-restraint and ap- 
propriate consideration for others’ rights; 
who has not had too much mothering, has 
not had nearly all his wishes gratified, has 
learned not to consider himself the most im- 
portant member in his family, but has 
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learned to wait upon himself, and to acquire 
a reasonable number of responsibilities in 
his home and outside of it; who has mingled 
freely, fought and quarrelled, played and 
cooperated with many other children of his 
group, learned to give and take, to defend 
himself, and has learned to be most happy 
when with others of his age; who has ac- 
quired and enjoyed many successes in his 
work and play; who is not too much an- 
noyed by his parents or too much hampered 
by them in his efforts to express himself, 
ought to have a pretty comfortable and 
happy personality in adolescence. 


Respect for the Rights of Others 

E often overlook the part which in- 
W hibitions and respect for others’ rights 
contribute toward personality. The con- 
ceited adolescent soon becomes repellent to 
his comrades. Their consequent disapproval 
may overwhelm him with self-conscious | 
feelings and discouragements. If he has 
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learned to expect undue attention from 
adults and others at an early age, how he 
will have to suffer when such attention is 
inevitably withdrawn, particularly during 
his teens when he will, on the other hand, 
be literally hazed, laughed at and disciplined 
by his fellows. He may adjust himself to 
them; he may not. When he does not, how 
terrible his continued suffering! Even if he 
makes adjustment he doubtless pays a costly 
price. The adolescent who earlier has not 
learned the folk ways of his group and 
made himself an acceptable member of it, 
has constant reminders of his inability to 
fit in. The more he tries to win attention 
the less he may get, and the more disap- 
proval he may bring upon himself. In con- 
sequence, his self-distrust increases, his per- 
sonality fears pile up. 

We, therefore, who have younger chil- 
dren, ought to look ahead and prepare 
them now for adolescence. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the child who all along has 
not got on well with other children is going 
to experience very pronounced unhappiness 
during adolescence. He has all too many 
adjustments to make then, to be addition- 
ally hampered by having to correct bad so- 
cial attitudes and habits learned much ear- 
lier. 


Value of Youthful Companions 


ut these adolescent children are here. 

One thing is pretty certain: nothing 
can do so much to reduce personality fears 
in the adolescent as mingling in all sorts of 
socially approved ways with many other 
adolescent children. No matter how wise 
or skilful we parents may be, we cannot 
take the place of such teachers and person- 
ality builders. Our opportunity is to stimu- 
late our children to enjoy many other chil- 
dren of their age, to adjust themselves to 
them, and to show our children in specific 
ways how to make themselves capable of 
such enjoyment and adjustments. 

The child who can speak well, can say 
effectively what he wants to say, can recite 
interesting incidents from his experiences, 
can see funny things and tell them well, 
who is quick at repartee, is resourceful, has 
the courage to make judgments, choices 
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and decisions, can plan things and carry 
them through, has numerous skills, has de- 
pendable information about many things, 
has accomplishments by which he can give 
enjoyment to others, can hold up his side in 
an argument, can perform well and even 
excel in a number of games or group activi- 
ties, has learned the social niceties, has ac- 
quired sportsmanship and does not gloat 
over victories or die hard in defeat, and is 
buoyant and optimistic, usually wins the 
respect of others and himself. 


Cultivating a Sense of Humor 


Goop rule for us is to treat our ado- 

lescent boys and girls as if they were 
adults. Let us cultivate particular pleasure 
in their efforts to relate humorous instances 
and encourage them in their attempts to be 
really funny. It may be hard for us to 
laugh at things they say which, when said 
by an adult, we would consider humorous. 
We ought to be patient, too, since they have 
doubts about their ability at wit and humor. 
Failing a few times to have their best ef- 
forts appreciated, they are less likely to try 
again. How cruel we are when we stoop 
to ridicule their most strenuous endeavors! 
On the other hand, just think what we may 
do for them if we encourage them in this 
very useful art. You and I know how we 
feel when we venture to improvise a joke 
or recite one we have read or heard, and 
do not get it over. The reason we so sel- 
dom volunteer a story or attempt to con- 
tribute pleasantries is that we have doubts 
about succeeding. To be humorous we must 
have self-confidence. If, moreover, we can 
create a genuine laugh by something we say 
or do, we feel set up. There is no place 
like home to help the adolescent cultivate 
the art of repartee and of seeing and telling 
funny things. 


Courtesy to Our Children 


EISURE, poise and calm we often lack. 
Excited by the hurly-burly of the day, 

we are often keyed up at home, and feel 
that we do not have time to listen cour- 
teously to our children. To ignore their 
talk, or to tell them to get to the point 
quickly, or to supply them—uninvited— 
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with a statement of what we think they 
want to say, may discourage them greatly. 
And when we have company, how hard it 
is for us to be good hosts to our adolescent 
children. If they venture to carry on a con- 
versation with a guest, we are wont to grow 
nervous and take their words out of their 
mouths, even crowding them completely 
from the conversation. Then how do they 
feel? Even when a child is asked a ques- 


tion, we are tempted to give the answer. 


Children rarely are allowed to act as if 
they knew anything at such times. Adoles- 
cents must often be humiliated and discour- 
aged beyond description by their parents. 
Some husbands treat their wives and 
some wives their husbands as many of us 
treat our adolescent children. The victim 
of such treatment is sure to suffer from in- 
creasing personality fears. We all could do 
so much for one another in the family if 
we were to be more gracious toward one 
another, each always concerned about the 
happiness, the personality of others; if, in 
short, we were a little more endued with 
the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 


Effects of Self-Consciousness 


HEN we are self-conscious we find it 
Wi nara to face squarely the person we 
are talking to. Our eyes droop, our gestures 
become awkward, our breathing is dis- 
turbed, our voice consequently unpleasing 
and our speech less distinct; our thinking 
also may become confused. ‘These defects 
make us less attractive. We become con- 
scious of them and of the bad effect they 
have on the listener, and as we grow more 
uncomfortable we make these symptoms 
more pronounced. On goes the vicious cir- 
cle. Let us train ourselves to look our chil- 
dren in the eyes when we address them and 
when they speak to us, so that they will 
imitate us and will have practice in this 
useful art. When we do not look at them 
properly we suggest that they are unimpor- 
tant auditors and that what they say is in- 
significant. Let us also learn to meet their 
eyes often with a friendly smile and stimu- 
late them to smile back at us—all to help 
them grow more attractive. 
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There are times when the adolescent 
child, like us, appears most self-confident 
when he really is most fearful. He may be 
striving to create a smoke screen to make 
himself and us think he is comfortable. Did 
you ever find yourself in some social situa- 
tion talking “like a house afire,” afraid to 
stop lest you might be considered ill at 
ease? Your fear was that others would be- 
lieve you had fears. There is perhaps no 
more severe kind of suffering. ‘Times there 
are, also, when our child seems to be show- 
ing off and acting smart before company, 
when in fact he is struggling hardest to 
recover from overpowering embarrassment. 
He may, moreover, do unseemly things to 
escape the pain of being ignored. We, in 
our eagerness to be good hosts and hostesses, 
may entirely forget the presence of our chil- 
dren, who may prefer disapproval to being 
totally ignored. Perhaps most adolescents 
tend to act shut-in at such times and to 
“bear their burdens alone.” The attending 
damage to their personality is undoubtedly 
much greater than if they were to explode. 
When you have guests next time prove your 
hospitality to your children. 


Fear of Ridicule 


HE adolescent is in mortal dread of 

ridicule. —The wounds that are caused 
by the laughter of parents and teachers 
would not be so disastrous but for the more 
terrible ridicule that it inspires in other 
children. The suffering inflicted unawares, 
and sometimes deliberately, by teachers 
upon junior and senior high-school pupils 
is beyond description. The injury so done 
to adolescent personality may never be re- 
paired. Ridicule in the home and school, 
particularly when it turns the laughter of 
the child’s comrades upon him, has left 
many a wound which will never heal. 
When are we going to reach a level of 
human culture where we will retire (and 
if necessary pension) teachers who wreck 
adolescent personality by their poisoned 
tongues? Death only will retire those par- 
ents who continue to do similar damage. 
Some of us by earnest thought and effort 
may survive. Of course, most adolescents 
will grow up and leave home bye and bye. 
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Physical Handicaps 

F course the child who is frail, or who 

has some marked organic defect, almost 
inevitably has some personality fears. Adler 
believes that all personality fears have their 
source in defective organs. Anything we 
can do to build up the child physically, or 
to make him forget his ills, will help his 
personality. 

Let us do our utmost to encourage out- 
door sports and athletic contests. It is too 
bad that we still pick out a few Davids and 
Goliaths in our high schools to carry on the 
contests for the rest of the children. The 
adolescent girl is pretty generally neglected. 
It may do something for her personality to 
attend the big games of her high school and 
to yell herself hoarse; but it would be in- 


finitely more valuable to her to be engaged - 


in some real contest herself. 

Aside from physical development, the 
participation in athletic contests inspires 
self-confidence, affords wider means of self- 
expression and opportunities for approval, 
and stimulates group interest and a spirit 
of fair play. Certainly one of the marks of 
a pleasing personality is sportsmanship. 
Camping, hiking, scouting, the school or- 
chestra and various other extra-curricular 
activities are wholesome. We ought to boost 
them. They help our adolescent boys and 
girls to reduce their fear of other persons. 

Let us learn to look upon music and other 
accomplishments as means of helping our 
children express themselves and of building 
personality in them, and not so much as an 
ornament for the family’s pride. The child 
who can sing well, play one or two instru- 
ments, tell a joke effectively, do a sleight- 
of-hand performance skilfully, or succeed at 
anything better than most other children 
do, has just so much to enrich his person- 
ality. 

No matter what the child’s intelligence 
may be, within limits, a skilful parent will 
see that he succeeds at something. He may 
be able to do some jobs about the home very 
well. See, then, that he wins approval. 
Help him to enjoy success at something if 
you would add to his happiness. The most 
terrible affliction is continuous failure all 
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along the line, with no opportunities to cele- 
brate success or enjoy victories. 


Interest in the Opposite Sex 


Nw else demands so much skill 
and wisdom in us as the problem of 
the adolescent child who has not learned to 
be reasonably likable among other adoles- 
cent children and is keenly aware of his 
lack of popularity. The trouble is that the 
more he worries about his maladjustment 
and the more he compares himself with 
others, the less confidence he has in himself, 
and the more his fears distress him. When 
the adolescent girl finds that her girl friends 
are attractive to the boys and that she is 
always left out, when the boy finds that the 
girls do not care for him while they are 
enthusiastic over his boy pals, the inward 
pain must be very keen. Merely to be left 
out would not be so distressing, but to be 
left when another is chosen is the death- 
blow. 

Interest in the opposite sex in adolescence 
naturally magnifies in many a youth his 
personality fears. 

When an adolescent child habitually 
shuts himself off from other children, has 
almost no social interest, has little to say 
to anyone, seldom smiles, often seems dis- 
couraged and gives little evidence of enjoy- 
ing the happiness we ordinarily associate 
with youth, we ought to set out to help him 
and to enlist others to assist us. Certainly 
we should have him carefully checked upon 
by a physician, and we may also feel the 
need of the advice of a psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist or a recreation expert. The rec- 
reation expert may, indeed, have the most 
constructive advice to offer. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Adler, Alfred, “Understanding Human Nature,” 
Book I, Chapter V; Book II, Chapter III. 
Greenberg, New York, 1927. 


Blanton and Blanton, “Child Guidance,” Chapters 
XVII, XVIII. Century Company, New York, 
1927. 


Groves, Ernest R., “Personality and Social Ad- 
justment,” Chapter XV. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1923. 


Germane and Germane, “Character Education,” 
Part II, Chapters VI, IX. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York, 1929. 
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Myers, Garry C., “The Learner and His Atti- 
tude,” pp. 263-303. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 
Chicago, 1925. 

Sherman and Sherman, “Human Behavior,” 
Chapter VIII. W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 
1929. 


(Dr. Myers will answer questions addressed 
to him in care of CHILD WELFARE.) 


QUESTIONS FoR DiIscUSSION 


1. Think of the most pleasing personality you 
know. Name some of the factors which make that 
personality attractive. 

2. What items in early childhood training 
cultivate the adolescent's personality ? 

3. What course shall we take with the adoles- 
cent boy or girl who seems too self-important in 
the home? 

4. How may we help the child who is unable 
to relate an experience in an interesting way? 
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5. How may we help the child who is too brief 
or who rarely talks? 


6. What means have you found most helpful 
to stimulate more social interest in a non-social 
adolescent ? 


7. What specific things have you done to help 
your child to avoid self-consciousness or to over- 
come it? 

8. What have you definitely done to help him 
make himself more attractive to other adolescents ? 

9. How may we stimulate in the child a sense 
of humor? 

10. Why is the adolescent child likely to have 
more personality fears than the younger child? 

11. Why is the adolescent child who is only 
slightly dull subjected to more personality fears 
than he was when he was much younger? 

12. Suggest some help for the adolescent who 
thinks himself unattractive to the opposite sex. 


Parent-Education Program at Denver 


By Apa Harr Aruirr, Manager, Bureau of Parent Education 


HE program on parent education for 

the Denver meeting will contain sev- 

eral interesting features. Three speak- 
ers will give half-hour demonstrations of 
different methods of conducting classes in 
parent education, and there will be a con- 
ference on parent-education methods. 

Dr. Ruth Andrus, Director of Parent 
Education for the State of New York, will 
show how a group can select its own topic 
for discussion and carry on an interesting 
period, contributing and gaining valuable 
material for understanding children. She 
will use the Discussion Method, and since 
the topic will be chosen by the parents and 
teachers at the meeting, the practical value 
of this half hour is evident. 

Mrs. Marion Miller, Associate Director 
of the Child Study Association of America, 
who is the author of many interesting out- 
lines for child study and editor of the De- 
partment of Parental Education of the 
Delineator, will conduct a demonstration 
discussion group, using as her topic “Dis- 
cipline.” She will show the way in which 
the Discussion Method can be used at par- 
ent-teacher meetings. Her topic ‘Disci- 
pline” is an interesting one for modern 
parents, since changes in methods of train- 
ing children have been rapid during the past 
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ten years. Mrs. Miller brings to her topic 
wide experience in conducting parent groups 
and great practical experience with children. 

A third speaker, yet to be chosen, will 
conduct a demonstration of the Lecture- 
Question Method of conducting parent-edu- 
cation groups. This method, in wide use at 
the present time, is very well adapted to 
large meetings, whereas the Discussion 
Method illustrated by the two previous 
speakers is better adapted to meetings at- 
tended by not more than thirty to thirty- 
five. 

In addition to these three practical 
demonstrations of method, which will not 
only give ways in which to conduct parent 
groups, but which will also give valuable 
material for understanding the modern 
child in the modern home, there will be a 
conference conducted by your Manager of 
the Bureau of Parental Education. This 
conference will deal with the organization 
of parent-education classes, the sources from 
which materials and group leaders may be 
drawn, types of parent-education organi- 
zations which may be built up in parent- 
teacher associations, and many other prac- 
tical problems which must be met by 
organizations undertaking or carrying on 
programs in parent education. 

March, 1930 
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The Summer Round-Up 


State Awards 


At the 1930 Annual Convention of the National Congress, Summer Round-Up 
Medal Awards will be given to: 


1. State Branch having the largest number of units carrying through the 
1929 Campaign. 

2. State Branch registering the largest number of units in the 1930 Cam- 
paign before April 15th. 

3. State Branch registering the largest percentage of its units in the 1930 
Campaign before April 15th. 














SPECIAL GROUP OFFER 
(The FIVE/FOUR Plan) 


ee een ASSOCIATIONS are entitled to a discount of 20 per cent 
on all $1.00 CuiLp WELFARE: subscriptions if the following provisions 
are complied with: 

a. The first order contains not less than five subscriptions. 

b. The 20 per cent is given to the Association. 

c. The order is forwarded by an officer of the Association. 


After the first club of five is forwarded, additional subscriptions may be sent 
in singly or in groups of two, three, etc., and the 20 per cent discount de- 
ducted. An officer must never remit less than 80 cents per subscription to the 
magazine office. (If six subscriptions are secured, remit $4.80 for the six, not 
five at $4.00 and the extra at $1.00.) This offer applies to renewal as well 
as to new subscriptions. Subscribers do not have to be members of the Asso- 
ciation. The discount may be deducted from subscriptions secured from 


OTHER PARENTS SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


DOCTORS TEACHERS 
DENTISTS LIBRARIANS 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS SOCIAL WORKERS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


Every person who is interested in the welfare of the community, or 
who has or is interested in children, is a prospective subscriber to 


CHILD WELFARE 
The National Parent-Teacher Magazine 


CHILD WELFARE 1s MORE trHan a MAGAZINE—ir ts a SERVICE 
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A Parent-Education Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. CruM 


Associate Manager, Bureau of Parent Education 


BASED UPON 


THE DRIFTING HOME 


By Ernest R. Groves 


For Pre-School, Grade, and High-School Study Groups 


Lesson VII 
Home Under the Microscope 


“Nothing pays interest like the fellowship of 
child with parent.” 


“Nobody can do his full duty toward his chil- 
dren until he learns that the supreme privilege of 
@ parent is to enjoy his children.” 

—E. R. GRoveEs. 


Questions 


1. What agency is responsible for plac- 
ing the “home under the microscope?” 
What should be the result of this careful 
searching? See Chapter VI. 


2. Why is it a difficult matter to spot the 
bad family? Page 135. Relate how some 
apparently good families may be bad fami- 
lies. Page 136. 


3. Give reasons why the home is the 
greatest determining factor in the shaping 
of personality. Pages 126-137. 


4. (a) Why must the family maintain a 
wholesome association for all its members? 


Page 138. 


(b) How may the family destroy the 
personality of one of its adult members? Of 
one of its minor members? Pages 138-140. 

(c) How may the bad family warp per- 
sonality? Give illustrations from the text 
and from your own experience. Pages 140- 
141. 

(d) Tell how the shut-in family is 
handicapped. Pages 141-145. 
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(e) Give probable reasons why the mem- 
bers of some families cannot get along 
agreeably. Pages 145-147. 

(f) Give reasons from your own experi- 
ences for the author’s statement: “One of 
the worst families is a home that gives no 
real sympathetic fellowship to its children.” 
Pages 147-149. 

(g) How may the family stunt the 
growth of its children? Pages 149-152. 


5. Give illustrations of how adults in 
their emotional reactions may remain on 
the infantile level. Pages 150-152. De- 
scribe some adult, not known to the study 
group, who is infantile in his reactions. 


6. How can science bring help to the 
family? Pages 152-153. 


Text—The Drifting Home, by E. R. 
Groves. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York. Price 
$2.00. 


Reap A.tso—Parents and Children, by 
E. R. Groves, Chapter XI, The Family: 
Its Development and Meaning. 

Social Problems of the Family, by E. R. 
Groves, Chapters 1X, X, XI and XII. 

Concerning Parents, Part 1: The Family 
of Today, published by the Child Study As- 
sociation of America. 

The Home Background, Topic V: Part- 
nership Adjustments, published by the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
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April Program 


HE Program Outlines for 

Parent-Teacher Associa- 

tions, published by the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, suggest the following 
program for April: 


RECREATION 
RURAL 


If farm boys and girls are to love the country 
it must afford happy occasions for recreation and 
the right kind of fun. A parent-teacher association 
may well study the situation and plan to meet the 
recreational needs of the younger people. 

Roundtable 
1. Organized play in the school, at recess, and at 

the noon hour. Physical education in the 
school. —A teacher. 

Discussion: Can the parent-teacher associa- 

tion assist the school in the recreation pro- 
gram? 

2. How can the parent-teacher association assist 
in developing a recreation program for the 
community? Organized play in the com- 
munity: a baseball team, games and sports, 
community picnics, outdoor music, a band 
or song festival.—A teacher or a parent. 


URBAN 
1. Extracurriculum activities and their relation 


tO Mood SCMOIATSRID ois hicag 5. wedi ee esas 
—Principal] of school. 


2. Recreation hours shared by the family...... 
—A parent. 
Discussion: The good times we have in our 
family. 

3. What is the value of a year-round community 
recreation program? What does such a pro- 
gram provide? How is it financed? How 
may the parent-teacher association co- 
operate with other agencies in securing or 
maintaining an adequate recreation program 
for the community? Consult with the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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Left: Billy, George and Bud Crum, 
sons of Mrs. Grace E. Crum. 


Oo 


Below: Fireplace at the Crum Ranch, 
Winters, California 





See Congress leaflet, Recreation, and the 
Wise Use of Leisure department in the Oc- 
tober, November, January, February and 
March issues of CHILD WELFARE. 


Oo 
The Bedtime Special 


By Exvira Jones 


Our Bedtime Special leaves at eight, 
And never once has it been late; 

Our daddy is the train, you see, 

That always comes for Jim and me. 


“All aboard,” the trainman calls, 
“The Bedtime Special’s in the hall!” 


We scramble to the station door, 

A space we've marked upon the floor; 
And then the train comes to a stop, 
And Jim and I climb to the top. 

The big conductor helps us on, 

The whistle toots and we are gone! 
We climb the hill of steps and stairs, 
And pass the land of ghosts and bears; 
In and out our big train goes, 

Until the whistle loudly blows. 

Then Jim and I climb off the train, 
For we have reached our vast domain, 
The land of dreams and slumber, too. 
We know our bedtime journey’s through. 
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Published in the Interests of Child Welfare 
for the 1,382,000 Members of The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 








THE GRIST MILL 
Child Labor 


Oks the road to child protection lead 
D» hill all the way? “Yes, to the 

very end,” replies Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 

Is it not strange that with the rapid ad- 
vancement of science, the tremendous en- 
largement of educational opportunity, and 
the growth of all types of parent-education 
and child-welfare work, Miss Abbott should 
feel compelled to make this answer? 

And yet so far as child labor is concerned 
a very encouraging gain has been made in 
the protection of the child since 1904, when 
the National Child Labor Committee was 
established. 

Thirty years ago 1,750,178 children, or 
about one out of every five children in the 
United States between the ages of ten and 
fifteen years, inclusive, were engaged in 
gainful employment. Nearly sixty-three 
thousand of those engaged in mining, manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits were 
under fourteen years of age. In 1900 only 
two states had an eight-hour day, but at 
present every state now regulates to some 
extent the hours of work for children and 
has some kind of a fourteen-year age limit 
for entering industry, at least during school 
hours. The percentage of gainfully em- 
ployed children between the ages of ten and 
fifteen, inclusive, has dropped from 18.2 to 
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8.5, and the next census will show hug 
more decrease. 

Child labor reform, contrary to debe 
opinion, is not looking forward to'an un- 
occupied childhood, . but rather” to a well- 
occupied childhood. Legislation, important 
as this may be, is only one method of’secur- 
ing this end. An effective child-labor. pro- 
gram considers not only’ what Jabor does to 
children, but what society should be doing 
for children. 

The evils of child labor can be most ef- 
fectively prevented by just the type of work 
which the members of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers are attempt- 
ing to do in home, school and community: 

to know the school and provide education 


which is better and better adapted to modern 
requirements ; 


to train parents to develop children along the 
lines of their best gifts and to direct them 
toward suitable occupations; 

to provide recreation, club work and home 
duties; 

to give scholarships to needy boys and girls; 
to secure pensions for dependent mothers; 
to develop an appreciation of the essential 
values in life; 

to bring about the cooperation of home, 
school, church and community for the purpose 
of preparing children for a rich and satis- 
fying life. 

There are still many unsolved problems 
in child labor. The way will lead up hill 
all the way. Six states still allow children 
as young as fourteen to work ten or eleven 
hours a day. Many permit young workers 
to operate dangerous machinery. All of 
these problems are part and parcel of our 
general child welfare problem, which is 
only a section of the whole human welfare 
problem. 

“The solution of the child labor prob- 
lem,” says Raymond G. Fuller, “is partly 
a matter of higher standards of living and 
higher ideals both of family and of com- 
munity life.’”” And again he says: “The 
many tasks of child labor reform call for 
the cooperation of numerous agencies and 
the employment of varied methods as well 
as for a more intelligent and reasonable at- 
titude toward children and youth.” 

“For everything that is growing,” said 
Horace Mann long' ago, “one former is 
worth a hundred re-formers.” 
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EpITEp BY BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG 


372 Normal Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Through the courtesy of the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers the editor of this 
department will broadcast national news the first Friday of each month (except during the 
baseball season), at 4.15 central standard time, over WMAQ. 


Send in news, then tune in and hear it read. 


Health Building Activities Sug- 

gested by the Atlanta P. T. A. 

Council, Georgia, Applicable to 
Other Communities 


A letter from the council chairman to the forty- 
eight health chairmen of the associations in the 
Atlanta, Georgia, P. T. A. Council: 

The Atlanta P. T. A. Council has decided to 
emphasize HEALTH during the year 1930. It 
urges every association to participate in this 
effort by means of the following activities: 

I. ProGRAMs. Urge your association to present 
at least three programs on health this year. The 
Fulton County Medical Society has given us a 
list of 101 physicians, any one of whom will 
address your association. The State Board of 
Health will loan health films during January and 
February. The Visual Education Department of 
the Atlanta Schools will furnish a machine and 
operator. The Chairman of the Health Films 
Committee of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Georgia State Medical Society can furnish films 
at any time if given three weeks’ notice. In 
planning these health programs make all arrange- 
ments in ample time. 

II. Schoo. HEALTH EXAMINATIONS. Cooperate 
with the principal of your school in taking defec- 
tive children to medical and dental clinics, Visit 
the school the day the doctors, dentists and nurses 
examine the children; assist them if they need 
you; ask them to go over the health records of 
the school with you. 

III, HEALTH Report. Make a health report at 
every meeting of your association, urging the 
mothers to have their children’s physical defects 
corrected; to give them diphtheria and typhoid 
protection; and, lastly, to urge every adult to 
have a periodical health examination. 

IV. HEALTH STupy Groups. Organize a health 
committee in your association to study health. If 
a study group has been organized and it is not 
advisable to organize another group, urge the 
study group to spend one or more meetings study- 
ing health subjects. Excellent material for this 
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Your Comments will be appreciated. 


may be taken from articles on health to be found 
in our national publication the CHILD WELFARE 
magazine; and a bulletin entitled ‘“Parent- 
Teacher Associations and School Heaith” (35c) 
from the American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. The 
Georgia State Board of Health will send, upon 
request, bulletins on “Child Management,” “The 
Wonderful Story of Life,” “Sex Education in the 
Home and School,” “Keeping Fit,” and a monthly 
bulletin “Health.” “Hygeia,” published by the 
American Medical Association, is devoted entirely 
to Child Health. Other very good bulletins may 
be obtained from the Children’s Bureau in Wash- 
ington, the National Organization of Public 
Health Nursing, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, and from the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

V. Pre-scHoo,. Work through the pre-school 
groups. Give blue ribbons to the mothers who 
enter their children in Kindergarten 100 per cent 
vaccinated and with all defects corrected. Read 
their names out in the meeting and have them 
stand as “blue ribbon” mothers. Ask the pre- 
school chairman to present health programs and, 
if attendance warrants it, ask one of the baby 
specialists on the Council Speakers Bureau to 
come and talk to the group. Help the pre-school 
chairman put over the Summer Round-Up. Begin 
by talking it now. See that all new babies in your 
school enter. Get a copy of the Georgia Baby- 
Book from the State Board of Health. 

VI. Scoot Mitk. Check up the school milk 
supply from Dr. Kennedy’s milk report in the 
paper and report to the association your findings. 

VII. ScHoot LuncHEs. Do all you can to get 
the school cafeteria to sell the children the right 
kind of lunches. Discourage the idea that a school 
cafeteria should make money. (Read “Does It 
Pay to Profit?” in the May, 1929, CH1LD WELFARE 
magazine.) If there is a large number of under- 
nourished children in your school see whether 
there is any connection between their malnutri- 
tion and the following causes of malnutrition: 
the kind of lunches bought, a too full program of 
school work, rapid eating, insufficient rest periods 
during the day. Remember, a persistently under- 
nourished child is a possible tuberculosis case. 
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Hence the importance of emphasis on the proper 
diet for the school child. 

If the child brings lunch from home ask the 
mother to give him, in addition to his milk, fresh 
fruit, the right kind of sandwiches, and a whole- 
some sweet every day. Emphasize the fruit. 

VIII. HEALTH LeGisLATION. Study and inform 
your association concerning all health legislation 
which affects your community, your state, or the 
United States. 

For further information write to Mrs. M. T. 
Edgerton, 788 Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Hawau—Programs and Activities 


In a very interesting letter, Mrs. Marshall H. 
Webb, of Honolulu, president of the Hawaii 
Branch, gives a picture of parent-teacher work 
in her country: “Our program this year was 
planned to carry through each month the theme 
of the 1929 national convention—Educating for 
Worthy Home Membership,’ and the theme of the 
Hawaii Congress convention, 
‘Building for Service.’ The pam- 
phlets Educating for Seven Point 
Lives and Educating for Worthy 
Home Membership were full of 
suggestions and were used ex- 
tensively in working out our plan. 
The Nebraska Parent-Teacher of 
August-September contained much 
helpful material also. 

“Each local association is sent 
the suggested program outline in 
English, Japanese and Chinese. 
As nearly as possible the asso- 
ciations carry out these sugges- 
tions. If, however, the school 
activities or projects are con- 
cerned with some other plan, then 
the program is adapted to it. It is advisable 
that each local association shall try to fit the 
program to its activities, rather than the activi- 
ties to the program.: 

“Work in the rural schools is different from 
that in the city schools. The children are of 
various races and the parents speak very little 
English. The rural children come long distances 
to school, often over very bad roads, especially 
in rainy weather when they are deep with mud. 
The parents are mostly the laborers in the cane 
and pineapple fields and are very tired when 
evening comes. 

“It is difficult to hold regular meetings. Re- 
gardless of all difficulties, when an association 
meeting is called and notice of such has been 
properly posted in all the camps, the parents 
turn out from miles around and come to these 
meetings. 

“The success of the meetings depends much 
upon the cooperation of the plantation manager 
and the teachers. As a rule the manager sees 
that the transportation to and from the meeting 
is supplied for the parents. The meetings fre- 
quently consist of an entertainment by the chil- 
dren followed by the business meeting. We do 
not favor children performing for the average 
meeting, but here it is necessary. Parents will 
come to see the children perform. 

“The rural meetings are usually conducted in 
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Japanese, or an interpreter is present to explain 
to parents who are unable to grasp the meaning 
of it all. 

“The Committee on Children’s Reading— 
Books and Periodicals—is ably handled by one of 
our local librarians. This chairman has a sub- 
chairman on each of the islands; she supplies all 
associations with book lists and sends speakers 
from the children’s department of the library 
when they are asked for. During ‘Good Book 
Week’ the chairman on the island of Maui ar- 
ranged an elaborate parade of school children 
dressed to represent characters in books. The 
parade marched through the town and judges 
gave prizes for the best representations. 

“In our membership drive we used the slips 
adopted last year. Different gayly-colored slips 
were sent each day to the parents by the children. 
On one side of the slip was printed in English a 
short outline of the Aims and Accomplishments 
of the Association; on the reverse side this was 
repeated in Japanese and Chinese. Each day the 
wording was different. On the last day, Friday, 
the slip was accompanied with a membership 
slip which acted as a receipt, to 
be filled out by the parent and 
returned by the child. 

“The high-school program dif- 
fers from those of the other as- 
sociations. This year it included 
such talks as: Why a High-School 
Education? The Value of Music 
in Home and School; Choosing 
the High-School Course; After 
High School, What?; The P. T. 
A. Who we are, Why we are, 
Our object and aims. Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, Inter-racial 
music, and music by the students 
afforded variety and interest in 
entertainment. Sociability was in- 
creased by serving refreshments 
in Japanese, Chinese, Korean or Hawaiian 
style. 

“The chairman of the Education Committee 
has compiled a handbook, ‘Questions and Answers 
on the Public Schools of Hawaii.’ This is being 
published in weekly instalments on the educa- 
tional page of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, a daily 
paper. 

“Our little portion is just a drop in the bucket, 
I fear, compared with the news that the larger 
organizations on the mainland have to offer. 

“With Aloha and very best wishes, 

“Cordially yours, 
“Mrs. MArsHALt H. Wess, President, 
Hawaii Congress of Parents and 
Teachers.” 


Are There Others? 


The insignia on page 378—a combined “trade- 
mark” and slogan—is the official emblem of the 
publicity department of the New Jersey Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

This emblem will be used on everything that 
goes out from the department, at the head of the 
publicity column in the New Jersey Parent- 
Teacher each month, on the monthly blotter 
service, and on envelope seals printed for the 
use of the district and county publicity workers. 
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THE NATIONAL PARENT 


TEACHER MAGAZINE 


“AT FIRST WE COULD HARDLY BELIEVE IT! 


day-after- 
day magic of 
its golden 


sunshine’’ 





If you cannot say an 

honest “No” to each of 

these questions, you 

may need the EVEREADY 

SuNSHINE LAMP: 

1. Do you have that draggy feeling when your 
alarm goes off in the morning? 

2. Are orange juice and coffee all the breakfast 
you want? 

3.Do you get nervous, irritable, grouchy, as 
the day wears on? 

4. Are you and your children subject to frequent 
winter colds? 

5S. Do you have poor circulation? 

6. Do you spend most of your day indoors? 

7. Do you lack color in your lips and cheeks? 


8. Are you depriving your children of pure sun- 
shine necessary for healthy bodies? 

















és E HAD heard of the marvelous Ever- 

W ina Sunshine Lamp. How it was 
like bringing the clear, golden sunshine of 
Palm Beach or Hollywood into one’s home. 
How it would protect little growing bodies 
from catching cold — and make them fairly 
sprout with merry, active healthfulness. 

“It was hard to believe — for winter after 
winter the children had taken cold after co!d 
—and lowered their vitality. And we had 
tried so many things. 

“Then, one evening George brought an 
Eveready Sunshine Lamp home — and, with 
a willing-to-try-anything attitude, I laid out 
a daily treatment for the children. 

“First, Mary began to chew the change— 
then Jackie! 







“They hopped out 
of bed with more 
zest — hungry and 
anxious to do things! 

“A blizzard came! 
— the children went out to play —and | 
trembled — but they didn’t catch cold. 

“ *I told you so!’ bragged George. 

“Well, to be brief, even husband and I 
began taking daily Eveready Sunshine Lamp 
treatments — and we have more spirit, less 
of that dragged-out feeling! 

“Do get one and try it. But be persistent. 
Don’t stop the first week you feel results 
from its beneficial rays.” 

Eveready Sunshine a ean be had on 


very easy terms. 








Should you desire to use this lamp for the treatment of 
any specific disorder, do not attempt self-diagnosis, but 
consult your physician. 





NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
Carbon Sales Division: Cleveland, Ohio 


Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 


EVEREADY 


TRADE MARK REG, 


Sunshine Lamp 





CLIP THIS COUPON ANDB MAIL tT TODAY 
FREE — a valuable new book on sunshine and health CWM wt 
| NATIONAL CarBon Company, Ine., Cleveland, Ohio | 
Gentlemen: I want to keep well in winter. Send me your woutlertial free book at once, with no obliga- 
| tion on my part. : | 
Name | 
Address 
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To secure an emblem a captest was held, open- 
ing April 1, 1929, and closing at midnight June 
1, 1929. It was open to paid-up members of New 
Jersey parent-teacher associations in good stand- 
ing in the state and national organizations. The 


Pad 





emblem was chosen by judges living outside of 
New Jersey. The winner of the contest received 
$10 in cash and the county having the largest 
number of contestants received a special award. 
There were 62 contestants, Cumberland County 
having 31—the largest number of any one county. 
There were no tardy entries—Mrs. Water L. 
BowEN, Riverton, N. J., State Publicity Chairman. 


A Deaf-Oral Department, P. T. 
A., Chicago, Illinois 


To meet the special needs of the Deaf-Oral 
Department of the Parker Practice School, 
Chicago, Illinois, a parent-teacher association 
separate and distinct from the grammar-school 
association was organized. The parents and 
teachers of the 135 deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children attending this department from the 
kindergarten through the junior-high-school 
grades comprise the membership. 

This association is devoted to the cause of 
teaching these children to speak. In June, 1929, 
it provided funds for the traveling expenses of 
four little deaf children to go to Faribault, Minne- 
sota, to demonstrate a new method of teaching 
reading before the national convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf. The parent-teacher 
association received the highest praise for mak- 
ing this demonstration possible. 

At one time when the department was in danger 
of being moved to a very undesirable location 
the parent-teacher association prevented a change 
and kept for the deaf children the favorable loca- 
tion on the Normal School campus which it has 
enjoyed since its beginning many years ago. 

Many specific services have been rendered 
also. Milk has been provided, lunches for under- 
nourished children, glasses, including the no- 
small-item of breakage, special equipment such 
as cots for the kindergarten rest period, upkeep 
on other equipment, and numerous minor but 
important aids to the school. All have been given 
with a spirit of generous, interested helpfulness. 
—Miss CLARA NEWLEE, 6800 Stewart Avenue, 
Parker Practice School, Chicago, Ill. 


Beautifying School Grounds, 
Spring field, Illinois 


The Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 
believes in the value of beautiful school grounds 
and buildings as a contributing factor in desirable 
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character development and finds its practical ex- 
pression in a School Beautiful Committee. This 
committee, whose chairman is a member of the 
state board of managers, adopted as its slogan 
and special objective for this year, Every School 
an Attractive Entrance. Many associations re- 
sponded with definite efforts to obtain and care 
for a more attractive school entrance than 
they had. 

The Parent-Teacher Association Council of 
Springfield, Illinois, interested the twenty asso- 
ciations of Springfield in the project. A survey 
of existing conditions was made by the council 
president, the council School Beautiful chairman 
and a landscape architect. It was decided to 
begin by encouraging more systematic and better 
care of the planting already done and then to 
plant more trees, shrubs, vines and bulbs. The 
Springfield Board of Education agreed to share 
equally with each school any expense incurred 
in beautifying the grounds, and sent out tree 
experts to doctor trees that needed attention. 
At 16 schools, through the cooperation of the 
parent-teacher association and the board of edu- 
cation, fall planting was done. Hundreds of iris 
roots were planted. One school planted 1,500 
iris roots, hired an expert to cultivate the shrub- 
bery already planted, keeps a privet hedge in 
formal trim, and has well-balanced landscaping. 
The school board took care of the trimming of 
24 large trees. One school, which cannot afford 
much expense at a time, began by planting 500 
iris roots and a privet hedge for one approach 
to the building. It plans to add to the beautifica- 
tion of the school grounds little by little. 

“A School Beautiful Committee, enthusiastic 
in its work can make a lasting impression on 
the community and at the same time supply the 
aesthetic background so necessary in the four- 
square training of children, physically, mentally, 
morally and spiritually,” states Lllinois’ School 
Beautiful chairman, Mrs. George Hetzner, 7947 
S. Green Street, Chicago. 





BLOSSOMS IN THE LAND OF MELODY 
Five songs, story between, 15 minute program number for 
primary grades, illustrated, colored cover, 75c., postpaid 
BLOSSOMS ON THE STRAIGHT ROAD AHEAD 
Over 100 recitations for children of all ages, $1.15, postpaid 

BY GENEVIEVE THOMAS WHEELER 
BLOSSOMS ART COMPANY 
416 Altman Building Kansas City, Mo. 








JUNGLEGYM—THE 
IDEAL PLAY APPARA- 
> TUS FOR SCHOOLYARD 
OR HOME PLAYGROUND 


Children love to climb — 
will. 





Pat. Mar. 25, 1924 un glegym vides a safe 
means for the expression of this instinct. 
Gives them fun and exercise the year 


h-ras Develops a in group 
play. 
Send for Catalog and Junglegym Pussle 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO, 
78 Duane Street, New York 
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"Gant ‘Ss tride/ 


CYour Child knows there 
Is a Fairyland ~ ~ 


OFF To FAIRYLAND with the stride 
of a giant... . Childhood is a 
life of adventure in the fields of 
imagination. Fanciful explora- 
tions keep the little minds ac- 


tive and develop the mentality. 


The Kindergarten, the primary 
school and the playground.... 
here is the start to education 


through the exercise and di- 


rection of the fairyland instinct. 


The Medart Organization has 
been active in the playground 
movement from its inception. 
o 8 0 
Fifty-six years of specialized 
manufacturing experience goes 
into making Medart playground 
equipment safe, durable and 
appealing to child imagination. 
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The giant stride and thirty other pieces of 
equipment are illustrated and described 
in the Medart Catalog. o Sent on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. < Saint Louis, Missouri 


FOR 56 YEARS MAKERS OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS AND PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
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By WINNIFRED Kinc Rucoc 


HE two fundamental aspects of adolescence, 

the physical and the mental, are divided 

between the two authors of The Adoles- 
cent: His Conflicts and Escapes. In the first three 
chapters, Dr. Veeder, whose department at Wash- 
ington University Medical School in St. Louis is 
clinical pediatrics, has described the physical 
manifestations of adolescence, such as rapid 
boldily growth, increased muscular strength, and 
sexual and glandular 





Both authors display a keenly sympathetic 
attitude toward bewildered youth. Their analysis 
is thorough, and for readers who are willing to 
apply their minds to a grave and careful expo- 
sition of the subject, it furnishes both enlighten- 
ment and a stimulation of thought. 

eo, $e 

Rose Ella Cunningham's Pre-School Music is 
a course of instruction for the parents and 

teachers of very small 





changes. The remaining 
chapters, which constitute 


the greater part of the | The Adolescent: His Conflicts | of beginning the child’s 
book, have been written || and Escapes, by Sidney I. Schwab | musical education while 
by Dr. Schwab, professor and Borden S. Veeder. New York: | he is still a babe. A sense 
of neurology in the same || D. Appleton & Co. $3. | of rhythm, melody and 
institution. | PreSchool Music, by Rose Ella | tome can be inculcated, 

A profitable section of Cunningham. Lexington, Mass.: | Painlessly and _perma- 
Dr. Veeder’s contribu- The Hadley Press. $1.50. } nently, she believes, if 


tion deals with the effect 
and the choice of games 
and sports for boys and 
girls of the adolescent 
age. Against some that 
are a usual part of junior 


ington, D. C. 


and high-school activities Sociability Songs, Rodeheaver | getting the child to breathe 
the doctor expresses a | Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago. | in time with the repeti- 
warning, but he recom- || Single copy, 20 cents; dozen copies, | tion of poetry, and by the 


mends in the highest terms || $1.80; 100 copies, $13, not postpaid. | movements of arms, fin- 


swimming and golf. 





Parent Education Letters, Nos. 
13 and 14, 1929, by Garry C. Meyers. 
United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Wash- 


-—— children. Miss Cunning- 
|| ham urges the importance 


one starts early enough. 

The instructions given 
| for accomplishing these 
| ends are fascinating. The 
| directions for teaching 
rhythm, for instance, by 


ger plays, and marching, 








Dr. Schwab, in his — = 
analysis of adolescent con- 
flicts with environment, refuses to refer them all 
to sex as the Freudians do. This disagreement 
with the Freudian theory may be regarded as 
the writer’s main thesis. Due importance must be 
attached to sex in order to understand adoles- 
cent struggles and adjustments, he says, but other 
conflicts are also apparent, which cause as great 
emotional disturbance as sex. Self-consciousness 
now dawns upon the child, his past impressions 
have to harmonize with the new self that he 
has discovered, and at the same time the outside 
world is pouring in upon him floods of untried 
experiences and the impress of unfamiliar con- 
tacts. The state, the home, the school, and some- 
times work, present obstacles and problems. Thus 
the adolescent is in a state of continual conflict, 
and from it he has to devise ways of escape. 
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prompt the reader to en- 
thusiastic experimentation. 
Melody can be taught early, with voice and 
with toy instruments. Hand training leads eas- 
ily to piano playing. The child learns to visual- 
ize the keyboard and to realize differences in 
tone and tempo, all by means of delightfu! 
games that he plays with his mother. 

The book contains a useful bibliography. 

* #*# # 

Dr. Garry C. Myers, so well known to Cuitr 
WELFARE readers for his series, Our Childrer 
and Their Parents, is the author of two letters 
on the pre-school child which are offered by the 
United States Office of Education. The first letter 
is for the prospective father and mother and 
contains a plea for consideration, patience and 
sympathy on the part of the former, and for 

(Continued on page 391) 
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|| “What Schoo 
is Best ? 


. Public High School 

. Technical High School 
. Small Private School 

. Large Private School 

. Military School 
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a fh bors is a problem which sooner or later confronts every 

" ‘ parent. A question which is frequently asked of the 

~ teacher or principal. A matter on which you should be in- 

a . . 

g- formed in detail. 

ice 

1's Without attempting to draw comparisons among the different 

a types of preparatory schools Mr. Myron M. Stearns has written for 

nd Boys’ Life a masterful treatise on the subject. Illuminating, inter- 

re esting, authoritative. Mr. Stearns goes right to the heart of the 

if problem and sets forth in his splendid style the values boys might 

- expect to receive from these various schools. - 

‘ Mr. Stearns is well known throughout America as a keen student 

ng of educational institutions. He has handled many important special 

Py educational assignments for the leading general magazines. His 

ti series of five articles now appearing in Boys’ Life is of extraordinary 

xs interest and extreme value to educators and parents in deciding 4 

Z, “What School is Best.” An unusual treatment of a common 

. problem. 1 

ad Copies of the issues in which these articles appear may, be | 

s- . f 

1- purchased at your local news stand or will be gladly sent free to 

in teachers or parents desiring them. Address inquiry to | 
4 

BoyséLiFE 

2 Published by the Boy Scouts of America 

er 

d 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

id 


yr 
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Ask Mrs. Cope 


Readers are invited to send questions to Evelyn D. Cope, 
care of Child Welfare 


Question—W ill you tell me 
how I can give my little daughter, 
two years of age, the benefit of 
pre-school training as suggested 
in the article, “Importance of 
Early Childhood,” in the Decem- 
ber issue of “Child Welfare?” 1 
would be glad to purchase some 
books on the subject. Where may 
I obtain some information about 
nursery schools? That article is 
the first I have read on the sub- 
ject. 


Write to Dr. Patty Smith Hill, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., for 
detailed information of the work 
done in the nursery schools. The Parent Educa- 
tion Course given in CHILD WELFARE will be of 
great help to you. The following books will 
give you information for the training of your 
young daughter. “Fundamentals of Child Study,” 
E. A. Kirkpatrick; “Parents and the Pre-School 
Child,” W. E. Blatz and H. Bott; “Wholesome 
Childhood,” E. R. Groves; “Child Care and 
Training,” M. E. Faegre and J. E. Anderson; 
“Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child,” 
Artiold Gesell. 


Question—Our eldest, a lovely child of nine, 
is happy and lively all day, but at bed time 
wishes it were morning and every night goes 
through a list of questions, such as, “I am not 
sick, am 1?” “Do I have to go to sleep?” “Will 
our house burn down?” “Will some one break 
’ in?” She has never been put to bed by strangers. 
We would appreciate your advice. 


Probably she has been frightened at some time 
without your knowledge. It is also possible that 
she has overheard conversation of adults about 
fires, house breakers, etc. Children are very alert 
and hear when we are not aware of the fact. 
Adults discuss these subjects which are common- 
place to them but new, strange and alarming to 
children. She may have heard her playmates 
talk on these topics. Perhaps she has developed a 
habit of asking questions and enjoys the attention. 

Keep her pe physical condition. Give her 
nourishing and plenty of water to drink. 
Let her play out-of-doors as much as possible. 
Caution the adults with whom she comes in con- 
tact and get acquainted with her friends in order 
to discover and remove any possible source 
of fear. 

Give her a warm bath and a cup of warm milk 
upon retiring. These have a soothing effect. If 
she begins to question, say firmly but gently. 
“You were well and safe last night and you will 
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be tonight.” Then leave her with- 
out argument or discussion. You 
might try massage to quiet the 
nerves and induce sleep. Give her 
a doll or something else to take 
to bed to divert her mind. One 
mother frequently played the 
piano and sang as her children 
prepared for bed and continued 
it for a little while after they 
had retired, with the result that 
they entered the “Land of Nod” 
in peaceful sleep. 

As your daughter is nine years 
old it might be wise to talk over 
her difficulty in the day time and 
get it settled for all time. In this 
way she can face her problem 
squarely and clear it from her mind. 

A change of room, with a few new bright 
things, might also help. Be happy and cheerful 
yourself. Keep her in loving confidence, but do 
not let her know that you are solicitous. 


Question—I am greatly worried over the case 
of a ten-year-old child, a relative of mine, who 
is very backward mentally. I am an earnest 
reader of “Child Welfare” and sing its praises 


‘highly. 1 read it from cover to cover. W ould it be 


possible for you to help me? So far as I know the 
child is physically normal. 


This is a case which requires the diagnosis of 
a specialist. Care and discretion must be used in 
selecting one. There may be some organic trouble 
causing the condition. Or again, it may be a 
functional disorder. Consult a psychiatrist if 
there is one available. If not, write to the state 
chairman of Mental Hygiene in your state parent- 
teacher organization. Your state board of health 
could probably assist you. If you need further 
help write to the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
for advice and guidance. 


Question —I have been reading your articles 
in “Child Welfare.” My daughter is six years old 
and finds reading so hard. She can’t remember 
the words. She does not talk well. We had her 
tonsils and adenoids removed two years ago. 
Should she have learned reading before going to 
school? 

Do not be over anxious about your daughter’s 
reading. Some educators think six years is very 
young to learn reading. No, she should not have 
been taught before going to school. Too often 
reading, as taught to some little children, is just 
saying words with no meaning. Learning such 
words as “the,” “it,” “can,” etc., as are found 
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in some first grade readers, means nothing to 
the child. 

Get her some good story books with pictures 
(colored, if possible). Let her talk about the 
pictures and stories to you. Give her some maga- 
zines and let her cut out the pictures. Write the 
words under the pictures. For instance, cut out a 
picture of a baby and write the word “baby” 
under it. Then the word means something to 
her. Get a blackboard, some chalk, colored 
crayons and paper. Encourage her to draw and 
do a little writing. See that she plays out-of- 
doors much of the day. She should play every 
day with children of her own age. This will 
help her in talking and give an opportunity for 
free expression. Keep her happy and in good 
health. You might write to some kindergarten or 
school-supply house for games, cards and letter 
devices which assist in reading. Be careful that 
her work at school does not become mechanical 
and make it a point to praise her when she 
succeeds. Read The Child’s Attitudes Toward 
Reading, by Phyllis Blanchard in the January 
CHILD WELFARE. 


Question—Should parents accompany children 
during the early teen age to evening picture 
shows? 


Much depends upon local conditions. In small 
towns where there are no dangers it might be 
permissible for children to go unaccompanied by 
adults. In larger cities probably not. Distance, 
neighborhoods and associates must also be taken 
into consideration. 

Since the average child of good sensible parents 
does not attend the moving pictures more than 
once a week, why not make it a family party 
and have a happy time together? “Families that 
play together, stay together.” The good points 
in the picture, the news items and other topics 
of interest can be discussed by the family the 
next day. There is the advantage too, of seeing 
what the children see. Of course, no careful 
parents permit the children to see pictures unless 
they know them to be good and worth while. 
Approved motion picture lists are published 
every month in CHILD WELFARE. 

Many exhibitors prefer to have the parents 
accompany the children, even those of teen age, 
for the evening performance. It insures a digni- 
fied atmosphere in the theater and promotes order. 


Free to Children 


Write for our new,amusin 
booklet, “Wouldn’t We Loo 
Funny Without Any Hair?” 
in colors, with pictures, 
telling 


Best Ways to Dress the Hair 


what hair is; how to care for it. 
Written for children to develop 
an intelligent interest in personal 
appearance ; approved by dermatologists and hair 








. experts for the makers of 


A Unique 
Derbae Health Shunpoo 


Cereal Soaps Co., Inc., Dept. W-13, 334 E. 27th St., N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONALLY 
PRACTICAL 


6 Be. new Victor Radio-Electrola 
enables the music supervisor 
to make full use of the new musi- 
cal medium of radio, efficiently— 
by a simple, natural extension of 
present methods. Only with this re- 
markable all-electric instrument 
and the great list of Victor educa- 
tional records is this development 
possible! 


With the Victor Radio-Electrola 
no radical new technic is needed: 
the concert over the air is Prepared 
for with Victor Records in advance 
—it is Participated in, just as if the 
artists had come to your school 
auditorium—and then, again with 
the records, it is reviewed, made 
Permanent. Every teacher knows 
that these three steps are essential. 


Again Victor, with its unique back- 
ground of intensive, progressive 
work in the field of music, is far 
in advance. 


Much worth while is already on 
the air and, many new programs 
are being planned. Victor Educa- 
tional Records present the music 
you want, au- 
thoritatively.Put 
a Victor Radio- 
ete he Electrola in 
Sos, Less Radio. YOur classroom 
trons. now. 


Victor Radio-Elec- 
trola RE-45 Aill- 
electric radio and 
Victor Record repro- 


The Educational Department 
a VICTOR DIVISION 
wnien x RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
BA SI Camden, N. J. 
Fae! U.S. A. 


| 
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Congress Comments 


By FiLorence V. WATKINS 
Executive Secretary 


On Monday, May 5, 1930, at Washington, 
D. C., physicians, psychiatrists, educators, 
industrialists, social workers, public officials, 
and many others from all over the world will 
gather for the First International Congress 
on Mental Hygiene. This Congress will sum 
up the achievements of twenty years in a 
world-wide view of mental hygiene progress. 
Mental hygiene plays such an important part 
in Congress work that many members will 
wish to make a note of this date. 


Meetings of the Convention Program Com- 
mittee and the Publications Committee were held 
in Washington during January. 


Mrs. C. E. Roe and Mrs. C. E. Kendel, 
National Field Secretaries, were in Wash- 
ington at the National Office during January. 
afew Kendel was there during December, 
also. 


Mrs. David O. Mears, National Founders Day 
Chairman, is in Washington for the winter and 
has taken an apartment at “The Jefferson,” 
directly across the street from the National Office. 
At six o'clock, Tuesday evening, January 7, she 
gave a Founders Day message over WRC in the 
series of radio talks being conducted by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The address was followed by a dinner 
in her honor at the Burlington Hotel. National 
and district parent-teacher workers attended the 
dinner. 


On January 1, 1930, there were 234 regis- 
trations from 32 states for the National 
Correspondence Course. Pennsylvania is the 
only state reaching its quota of 25. No more 
registrants will be accepted for Course I 
before September, 1930. 


The National Office staff wish to express their 
appreciation for the many kindly greetings 
received at Christmas and New Year’s from 
national, state and local parent-teacher officers 
and workers. The office was closed on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, December 24 and 25 and 
January 1, as were all government and many 
other offices in the District of Columbia. 


Just who are the ones who break traffic 
rules—children or adults? In Washington, 
D. C., some of the safety patrols evidently 
find that the adults are the real culprits. This 
note appeared in the “Evening Star” of a 
recent date: “At the Force-Adams Parent- 
Teacher Association meeting on November 
#, 1929, Officer Lutts, in charge of the school- 
boy patrol of the third precinct, spoke by 
request of the boys themselves, who found 
that the mothers were more neglectful of the 
traffic lights than the children.” Quite a 
stinging rebuke to the mothers, was it not? 
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Schools 


cannot avoid this 
responsibility 


BILLIONS of public money have been invested in 
schools; often a community's greatest pride is in its 
school, where pliable minds are being shaped a3 
character, In schools, therefore, “‘clean enough” 
not sufficient. There must be complete ahnliness 
beginning with the floors. With FINNELL SYSTE M 
floors can be kept immaculate with a minimum of 
time and expense. The FINNELL waxes, scrubs, 
polishes electrically. 

Urge your school board to investigate. A FINNELL 
representative will gladly make a survey and recom- 
mend the size best suited to the school’s needs. For 
information address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
g03 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. District offices i in 
all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 





FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
March, 1930 
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What About the Child’s _that_T- have frequently made, and to which 
| still.subscribe, that “no child should ever 


Teeth P be permitted in this age to grow up with 
(Continued from page 343) a physical handicap that modern science 
can correct.” This I submit as the chief 
article of my professional faith, and | 
hereby present it for the consideration of 
every one of those to whose care is com- 
mitted the rearing of children. 


and disappointment through neglect of their 
proper physical development while they are 
young. Every child should be given a fair 
chance in life, and no child has a fair chance 
if compelled to face the world with a con- 
spicuous deformity like that of irregular 





teeth. Books for use in the home—Price $2.00 each 
I sometimes wonder when our full obli- “els fan Vos Cleft Who Stutter 
gation to children is to be met. In certain Published by 


. : HILL- YOUNG SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
respects we are using more intelligence than A Hous Scheels 
£ £ ome School for children of donot tik nA 


we formerly did, and dispensing a saner | Syeem i 2 a Ail’ grade subj 

charity; we are studying child welfare as | 2809-15 S. Hoover Street LOS ANGELES, S, CALIF. 

it was never studied before, but we have 

not yet quite caught the full vision of our 

obligation or our possibilities in this im- 

portant service. We have not gone far FOUNDED IN 1728 BY © BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

enough in eliminating the obstacles to which FRANKLIN PRINTING CO 

many children are subjected in their strug- ’ 

gle bt a proper pre in the sun, and y 514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


close with the repetition of a statement 


Children Who Might Live! 


Rway year thousands of children, mostly under the In “Children Who Might Live!’ Dr. W. W. Bauer 




















age of five years, die or are permanently disabled— stresses the fact that the wat against diphtheria is on 
needlessly! These children who might live, die from and says the final victory rests with parents—a magnifi- 
a preventable cause, diphtheria. cent opportunity or a dreadful responsibility according 


What a boon to humanity is diphtheria prevention, .. whether it is accepted or shirked 
now accepted by the oer eee of the civilized This stirting Ga Sil in ttl : for YOU! It 
i d fic thinkers th enge essage : 
pesees and endorsed by leading scientific thinkers the 11 1 iuse ones snn ae ae EEA 


Yet diphtheria persists, and annually exacts a tre- the health magazine of the American Medical Associa- 


mendous toll of human life. A horrible, unnecessary tion. Every page abounds with live, stimulating, health 
sacrifice, when a few years df concentrated effort could information you will not want to miss. Subscribe now 


literally wipe out the disease. at the SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
Other Absorbing Health Discussions: 
“How Sensitive Are You?”—Lauren H. Smith. MONTHS 
“Shopping for the Family Physician.”— 
Mrs. Helen Fortune. $ 
+ a Y! the preg Oi ad J. B. Carnett. 
“Simple Lessons in Human Anatomy.”’— 
Dr. B. C. H. Harvey. FOR 


HYGEIA regularly sells for 25 cents the copy, $3 the year, but to introduce 
it as widely as possible this special offer is made to new subscribers. 









AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATON,—C. W. M. 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago. 


Enclosed find $1 for which send me HYGHIA, 6 months, in accordance with 
your Special Introductory Offer to new subscribers. 


eS os ELAS vee Cla oF Pe he phe" ; RP 
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Mount Vernon after the Tree Planting at the 
Washington Convention, May, 1929 


ing oak tree planting ceremony was ar- 
ranged by the School Beautiful Commit- 
tee of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. It has been used with success by 
numerous groups. 


[' recognition of Arbor Day the follow- 


1. Tree Planting Song (tune, “America”’) 


God save the trees we plant, 
. And to all nature grant 
Sunshine and rain. 
Let not their branches fade, 
Save them from ax and spade, 
Save them for joy and shade, 
Guarding the plain. 


When they are ripe to fall, 
Neighbored by trees as tall, 
Shape them for good. 
Shape them to bench and stool, 
Shape them to square and rule, 
Shape them for home and school, 
God bless the wood. 


Lord of the earth and seas, 
Prosper our planted trees, 
Save with thy might. 

Save us from indolence, 

Waste and improvidence, 

And in thy excellence, 
Lead us aright. 


2. Recitation (by a pupil) 
“TI am taught by the oak to be rugged and 
strong 
In defense of the right, in defiance of 
wrong.” 


3. Recitation—Trees, by Joyce Kilmer 


4. Address—Presentation of the Tree 
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Tree Planting 
Exercises 


By Mrs. Grorce HeTzNer 


Chairman, School Beautiful Com- 
mittee, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


Oo 


5. Dedication Poem — “Roots 
take firm hold,” by Nancy 
Byrd Turner 


6. Recitation—To the Oak, by 
H. F. Chorley 


7. Reading—The School House Yard, 
by Elizabeth H. Thomas 


8. State Song 


The poems mentioned are contained in 
the following publications: 


Trees, by Joyce Kilmer, in The Tree 
Planting Bulletin, American Tree Associa- 
tion, 1214 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Dedication Poem, by Nancy Byrd Tur- 
ner, in 1928 Proceedings of the National 
Congress. 


To the Oak, by H. F. Chorley, in Good 
English, published by Scott, Foresman. 


The School House Yard, by Elizabeth 
H. Thomas, in Appleton’s Fourth Reader. 


Another program, given on Arbor Day 
at the John W. Cook School, 8150 South 
Bishop Street, Chicago, under the direction 
of the parent-teacher association, contains 
further suggestions : 

1. Salute and Pledge of Allegiance 
Song—America the Beautiful (by 
pupils) 

Reading—Arbor Day (by a pupil) 
Recitation—Trees, by Joyce Kilmer 
Reading—Life of a Tree 
Presentation of Oak Tree (by '28-'29 
School Beautiful chairman) 
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THE NATIONAL PARENT 


7. Presentation of two Trees of Heaven 
(by ‘27-’28 School Beautiful chair- 


man) 


8. Presentation of Ivy in Memory of 
First Vice-President (by the P. T. A. 
President ) 


9. Song (by pupils) 


At many Arbor Day exercises, the tree 
planted has been dedicated to a principal, a 
beloved teacher or a faithful member of the 


m2. A. 


For additional suggestions, committees 
are referred to CHILD WeELFareE, July- 
August, 1928; Proceedings of the National 
Congress, 1928; Arbor and Bird Days, is- 
sued by Francis G. Blair, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois ; 
and The Tree Planting Bulletin, American 
Tree Association, 1214 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. These are free on re- 
quest. Landscaping the School Grounds 
may be obtained by sending a two-cent 
stamp for Leaflet B. G. 16, to Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. 

The National Garden Bureau, 130 
North Wells Street, Chicago, has four mov- 
ing picture films illustrating the develop- 
ment of flower and vegetable gardens which 
will be loaned gratis to parent-teacher 
groups. Reservations for any date may be 
made by applying to the address given 
above. 


Plan to plant a Friendship Garden! This 
consists of shrubs, vines and clumps of 
perennials contributed and planted by the 
pupils, teachers and patrons of the school. 





Tw KG JILL 
J* TIME 
UTILIZER |. 

COMPANY 














Progressive mothers everywhere 
have acclaimed the Jack & Jill 
Time Utilizer as a unique and in- § 


purposes. 
The Jack & Jill Time Utilizer Outfit 
consists of an 18 x 24-inch Home Bul- 
and my instructions with 


letin * 
hg gh - S cat oon how 4 ra 
By, this plan. sent Buck 
2.00. Special decorated Jack & i Duty Board in 4 
colors sent postpaid for $3.50 


THE JACK & JILL Time UTILIZER CO. 
1906 Times Bidg. Dept. 316 New York 
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SUNSHINE 
SPOON 


Baby needs a Sunshine Spoon. 
Any teaspoon will do. But for 
Sunshine use pure cod-liver oil in 
its pleasant, easily digested, emul- 
sified form—Scott’s Emulsion. 

Your children will enjoy 
taking cod-liver oil this easy 
way. Tiny mouths won’t 
pucker when you give 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


Summer Sunshine for Babies 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 






























TRAINING 
CHILDREN 


by 
WILLIAM H. PYLE, M. D. 


i “The significant contribution of 
i Dr. Pyle to the overflowing shelves 
|| of books on educational psychology 
||| and child guidance are his concrete- 
|| ness, sanity, and negation of the 
|| tendency of educational theorists to 
|| bring all phases of child training 
|| under a none too efficient wing.”— 
HH Boston Evening Transcript. 
i “This book is so lucidly and 
|| simply written in its explanations 
|| and discussions and is so practical 
in its applications that any one 
|| charged with the care of children 
|| could read it with benefit.”—The 
i New York Times. 

“The book is to be highly com- 
! mended.”—The Medical Review of 

Reviews. 


Price, $1.75 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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About Publications 


By Frances S. Hays 


Extension Secretary 


Page 51 
National Handbook 





Handbook on page 51.) 


licity, Finance and Publications. 


w 


Objectives of Education. 


oo 


observed. Membership in council. 





A Standard Parent-Teacher Association 


TWELVE MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 
The full text about Standard and Superior Parent-Teacher Associations will be found in the 


1. Membérship—5S0 per cent of the homes and teachers. 
2. Attendance—60 per cent average for the year. 
3. Committees—Active working committees on Program, Membership, Hospitality, Pub- 


4. Meetings—Six regular meetings annually. 
. Dues—Per capita dues for each member enrolled. 
6. Program—Planned in advance for the year, based on Parent Education or the Seven 


7. Publicity—State requirements met. News to local papers regularly. 
. Founders Day—Program in February. Gift for state and national extension. 


9. Publications—Congress publications used. CHILD WELFARE Magazine subscriptions 
from 10 per cent of families in membership. 


10. Partisanship—Principles observed: non-political, non-sectarian, non-commercial. 
11. Rules of Order (Procedure)—Approved by-laws followed. Parliamentary law 


12. Study Group—A Parent Education study group. 














TANDARDS are a criterion or test of 

achievement. Standards exist for every 

human activity. They may be tangible 
or intangible, expressed or unexpressed, con- 
scious or unconscious, but they exist just the 
same. These minimum standards for a par- 
ent-teacher association have been set up as a 
tangible measuring rod—an aid in deter- 
mining progress. They are not perfect, but 
they are helpful. They are being improved 
from year to year in the light of new ex- 
periences and increased understanding of 
parent-teacher work. Have you a standard 
parent-teacher association? Why not try 
to achieve these standards before the end 
of this year? Last year 252 standard and 
28 superior associations were reported. As- 
sociations which attain these standards may 
receive a national certificate from their state 
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branch. 

“The spirit maketh alive.” Of course it 
is possible to achieve the letter of these 
standards without the spirit, but if sincerity 
of purpose characterizes the leaders, the 
parent-teacher spirit is almost certain to 
permeate every activity. Means must never 
be mistaken for the end. Each of these 
twelve points is an important means toward 
the accomplishment of the high purpose of 
a parent-teacher association. For example, 
Point 9, Congress Publications Used, means 


. to study the Handbook; the Congress leaf- 


lets ; the textbook, “Parents and Teachers ;” 
the official publication of the Congress, 
CHILD WELFARE; and your own state bul- 
letin. It means to use them in the regular 
work of the association. . The spirit of ser- 
vice to childhood permeates all of these 
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THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 





Parent-Teacher Headquarters, County Superintendent's Office, Greene County, Springfield, Mo. 


publications. Use them conscientiously and 
constantly and the problems of your asso- 
ciation will largely disappear. 

Publications displayed at Parent-Teacher 
Headquarters: A big factor in raising the 
standard of parent-teacher work. 

The president of the Greene County 
Council is Mrs. L. H. Coward, wife of 
the county superintendent, and a former 
teacher. Mrs. Coward writes: ‘We are 
very proud of our P. T. A. corner, but 
prouder still of the service we feel it has 
been to the rural parent-teacher workers. 

. | send out material to at least fifteen 
schools each month for their monthly pro- 
grams. Material from our parent-teacher 
corner has been sent all over this state and 
to three other states. 1 have appeared on 
the program of four county institutes and 
have talked parent-teacher work to their 
teachers and school boards. We have grown 
from nine associations two years ago to 
thirty-six at the present time, and all doing 
very good work. Six of them are Standard 


Associations. | understand that four other 
counties in Missouri are establishing parent- 
teacher corners in the county superinten- 
dents’ offices. I hope they will prove as 
much of a success as ours has been. It has 
borne fruit abundantly.” 


A Study of Publications Needed 


A college professor called at the National 
Office recently to talk about the P. T. A. 
in his town. He was somewhat disgusted 
because this association devoted their entire 
time to doing the sort of things which are 
clearly the function of the school board. 
They have no parent-education, no study 
groups. This association is drifting—spend- 
ing much time and energy on trifles while 
the big, worth while work of a P. T. A. re- 
mains practically untouched. We had just 
one remedy to offer: Get the members to 
study the Congress publications. They will 
discover the legitimate goals of a parent- 
teacher association and the methods of 
reaching them. 








The Tenth Annual Conference of the PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION will be held at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
April 3-5, 1930. General topic: “Education and the Larger Life.” 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Better Homes Week, April 27 to May 3 











k 

J oe — 7 g 

_ Coming in April State Conventions 
Betrer Homes I 

Ray Lyman Wilbur March and April, 1930 


Tuis PARTNERSHIP Jos 
James Newell Emery 


Arizona, April, Globe. 


( 
I 
Home IMPROVEMENTS AT SMALL Colorado, April 16-18, Salida. 
Cost 
Janes Bard Delaware, April 12, Dover. 
THE JUvENILE Court AND District of Columbia, April 22, 23, 


JOHN SMITH 
Louise Franklin Bache 


For Study Groups 


Washington. 
Florida, April 2, 3, Winter Park. 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS AND THE ADO- Illinois, April 22-24, Evanston. 
LESCENT ; wis 
Garry C. Myers Kansas, April, Wichita. 
PARENTS WHo Haven’t Grown Up Kentucky, April, Bowling Green. 
(Based on Groves’ Drifting Home) 
Grace E. Crum Michigan, April 30-May 2, Muske- 
For Program Makers -~ 
SUGGESTIONS FROM THE BuREAU Mississippi, April, Gulfport. 
P M § 
8 cc pete it Oklahoma, March 16-19, Oklahoma 
BurEAU OF ParENT EDUCATION City. 


























BULLETIN BOARD 


BUREAUS 


In the directory, page 392, may be found the names of the six 
bureaus of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
names and addresses of their managers and some of the associate 
managers. 

These bureaus have been created from time to time by the | 
National Board of Managers as they seemed to be needed to carry on 
the work of the Congress. 


Each bureau consists of a manager and such assistants as may be 
required. A manager of each bureau is elected biennially by the 
Board of Managers at its regular meeting following the election of 
officers. 


Bureau managers are members of the Board of Managers and of 
the Executive Committee. They are required to submit a plan of 
work for approval to the Executive Committee at its summer meeting. 
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The Book Shelf 
(Continued from page 380) 


serenity, intelligence and common sense on the 
part of the latter during the period of pregnancy. 
The second letter tells what to do after the baby 
arrives, particularly to the end that he may get 
his first impressions of life in an atmosphere of 
regularity, cheerfulness, and harmony. 

* *® #* 


Sociability Songs, published by the Rodeheaver 
Company, contains a well-chosen selection of 
more than two hundred songs for community and 
social gatherings, and for school room use. There 
are songs for holidays, patriotic and religious 
selections, college songs and spirituals, folk songs, 
and an amusing group of “stunts.” 


“Sociability Songs” 


Familiar Songs for Home and School. 
Home Circle and Social Circle singing made easy. 


Teachers Recommend It 
Over 220 splendid “‘Sociability”’ 
songs, words and music complete. 


Index includes: 48 Sacred Songs, 18 Human 
Interest Songs, 74 Stunt and Pep Songs, 12 
Patriotic Songs, 30 Folk Songs, etc. 


Prices: 20c per single copy. $13.00 
per hundred. Not Prepaid. 


The Rodeheaver Company 
Room 676, McClurg Bidg., Chicago 
721 P Arch Street, Philadelphia 





























What are the 
movies doing to 
your child? 


10,052 Chicago children have reported to Mrs. 
Mitchell their actual experiences with the movies. 
Check your facts with hers. 


CHILDREN AND MOVIES 
By Alice Miller Mitchell 
$2.00 


The bones and 
teeth of the 
growing child.... 


need ultraviolet light and vitamin D. Both natural 
and artificial sources of these valuable constituents 
are discussed in 


ULTRAVIOLET LIGHT AND 
VITAMIN D IN NUTRITION 
By Katharine Blunt and Ruth Cowan 
$2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 











CLASS A CLASS B 
California Arkansas 
Illinois Iowa 
New York Minnesota 
Pennsylvania Kansas 
New Jersey Georgia 
Texas North Carolina 
Missouri Tennessee 
Ohio Indiana 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Colorado North Dakota 

Washington 
Kentucky 
Nebraska 
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Note.—The branches are divided into four classes according to membership as follows: 


Crass A—AIl having over 50,000 members. 
Crass B—AIl having between 20,000 and 50,000 members. 
Crass C—AIll having between 7,500 and 20,000 members. 
Crass D—AIll having less than 7,500 members. 


Above standings are based on subscription receipts from April 1, 1929, 
to January 31, 1930 


% THE OAK LEAF CONTEST 


Class standing as of January 31, 1930 












CLASS C CLASS D 
Oklahoma Arizona 
Mississippi Vermont 
Florida Idaho 
Dist. of Columbia Montana 
Oregon South Carolina 
Rhode Island Louisiana 
Massachusetts Territory Hawaii 
South Dakota Wyoming 
West Virginia Maine ~ 
Connecticut New Mexico 
Alabama New Hampshire 
Virginia Utah 
Maryland Delaware 

Alaska 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


venue oke, land, Oregon x 
Secretary, Mrs. E. Elmo Bollinger, Kingman, Ari- Historian, Mrs. John E. Hayes, 160 Seventh Avenue, North, © 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
Vice- Presidents 
Mrs. E. C. Mason, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Mass. Dr. Randall J. Condon, Friendship, Maine 
Dr. J. BE. Butterworth, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Mrs. Herbert F. Chaffee, Amenia, North Dakota 
Mrs. H Bradford, 1215 39th Street, Sacramento, Calif. Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, 626 Forsyth Street, Macon, Ga. 


President 


c - Mrs. M. %, Maem Station, Austin, Texa 
orrespon Secretar. rs. Harry = 3 Shurch 
A 2 Va. 


Treasurer, Mrs. B. 


Mrs. Louis T. deValliére, 720 Riverside Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 
Bureau of Parent Education 


Dr. Ada Hart litt, M , Uni i Cinci ti, Cin- Mrs. John E. Hayes, Acting Manager, 160 Seventh Avenue, 
a Hart Arlitt anager, University of ncinnati n Nouth Twin Balls, Idaho 

Associate Manager, 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Bureau of Program Service 


Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, Manager, 
Hunter Avenue, 


cinnati, Ohio 


Associate Managers, Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, Mrs. E. R. 


Crum, Mrs. Clifford Walker 


Bureau of Publications 


Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Manager, 
1201 Sixteenth Strect, N. W., 


Bureau of Education Extension 


Mr. Walton 8S. Bittner, Manager, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, 


ORGANIZATION AND RESEARCH 
No committees 

EXTENSION 
Parent-Teacher Courses 
Mr. Edgar G. Weller, Springfield, Ohlo 


ee 
Mrs. A. Craig, 553 Elati Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Citizenship 

Mrs. C. Pa Thorpe, 2606 State Street, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Juvenile 


Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 832 Bryant 
Avenue, Winnetka, [il. 
ieeiteiee 

ts. William Tilton, 11 Mason Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Library Extension 

Miss Julia W. i Amercian Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Motion Pictures 

Mrs. Morey V. Kerns, 2526 S. Cleveland 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


+ D4 Faust ka Fourth Ave., New 


ork City 
oot 
Mrs F. H. Devere, 677 Park Avenue, 
Auburn, R. I. 
EDUCATION 
Art 


J. Winthrop Andrews, Yonkers, N. Y. 


~~% et Pageantry 
. Jeter, Deeatur, Georgia 


Alabama: Mrs. F. E. Spaulding, 405 Michigan Ave., Mobile 
103 E. Seco 


Mrs. Lenna H. Burges, 


Colorado: Mrs. 
Connecticut: Mrs. L. E. Watson, 
Delaware: Mr. Howard T. Ennis, 


District of Columbia: Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, 
N. W., Washington 
Florida: Mrs..A. F. Fanger, Route 1, Box 937, Hialeah 

D. a. Boulevard Drive, 8. E. Atlanta 


c A. Retains. Honolulu 


917 18th Street, 


Georgia: Mrs. 

Hawaii: Mrs. Marshall H. ol 
{daho: Mrs. Thos. ra. $31 Sonna Bldg., 
Tilinois: 


Mrs. H. W. Whitten, 314 N. Siaioon’ St., Carthage 


Indiana: Mrs. Homer J. Miller, 


Towa: Mrs. M. P. Summers, 1919 
Kansas: Mrs. a MeN: 


Louisians: Mrs. G , i P. Meade, Gramercy 





Maryland: Mr. Kingman A. 
Massachusetts: Mrs. > 
Michigan: Mrs. J. K. Pettengill 

Minnesota: Mrs A. A. Mendenhall, 


2328 Jefferson Street, Duluth 


Mississippi: Mrs. W. D. Cook, Forest 


2 Reagan, 219 Glover Bidg., Little Rock 
California: Mrs. R. L. — Casa del Rey Hotei, Santa Cruz 
J. Sherman Brown, Route 1, Littleton 

175 Broad Street, Hartford 


835 Ashland Avenue, South Bend 
Rebecca St. 


arrey, 830 Ann Avenue, Kansas City 
D. Pearson, Nicholasville 


Maine: Mrs. Seth S. Mullin, iii N Washington Street, Bath 
902 University Parkway, Baltimore 
Hoague, 

oom 403, 248 Boylston St., Boston 

426 W. Saginaw Street, Lansing 


Washingion, DL. C. 


MUSIC 

Miss Helen McBride, Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music, Louisville, Ky. 

Humane Education 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 1024 N. Cush- 
man S8t., Tacoma, Washington 

Kindergarten Extension 

Miss Catharine R. Watkins, 2120 P. St., 
N. W., Washington, Cc. 

School Education 

Miss Charl O. Williams, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., 

Physical Education 

Mr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, 
New York City, N. Y. 

— Loans and Scholarships 

Cc. \V. Aspinwall, E. 428-19th 

"Gerest, Spokane, Washington 


HOME SERVICE 

Children’s Reading 

Miss Sarah B. Askew, Public Library 
Commission, Trenton, N. J. 

Home Economics 

Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Home Education 

Miss Ellen C. Remhore. The Kenesaw, 
Washington, D. 

Standards in + dole B 

Mrs. Curtis Bynum, Asheville, N. C. 

Social Standards 

Mrs Bert McKee, E, 29th and Sheridan 
Sts., Des Moines, Iowa 

Thrift 

Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, 4608 Lake- 
side Drive, Dallas, Texas 


STATE PRESIDENTS 


nd Street, Tucson 


I. ‘Eliott, 771 N. E. Tist Street, VPort- 


Bureau of a Life 
Miss Florence E. Ward, Mana 
Department of Agricult ore. * Washington, D.C. 
Associate Managers, Miss Julia D. Connor, Mrs. E. W. Frost, 
Ind. Mrs. E. E. Kierman, Mrs. A. H. Reeve 


DEPARTMENTS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


Bureau of Publicity 


Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, 6400 Normal 


Auburn, N, Y. 


Spiritual Training : 
Robert Seneca Smith, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 


HEALTH 

Child Hygiene 
Miss Mary E. Murphy, 848 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois 

Mental Hygiene 

Dr. George K. Pratt, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, N. Y. 

Social Hygiene 

Mr. Newell W. Edson, te Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, 

The Summer Round-Up of vind ‘Children 
Acting Director, Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, 
6 rsyth St., Macon, Ga. 


COMMITTEES-AT-LARGE 
on Welfare eg nee and 
Charles H. Remington, 5517 Ger- 
yoo Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coseeet Fund 
BE. C. Mason, Winchester, Mass. 
Budget 
Mrs. H. 
Berkeley, C 
Extension Fc Colored People 
Mrs. Fred Wessels, 501 E. Waldberg 
St., Savannah, Ga. 
Founders Day 
Mrs. David O. Mears 
Acting Chairman, Mrs i 
\ a” 


*. © laa 3158 College Ave., 


Parent Lo gy SM, in Churches 
Dr. Valeria Parker, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, Es 


Missouri: Mrs. James y art. 


Paul Brown Building, St. Louis 
Pacific Street, Dillon 


Montana: Mrs. John BH. NGitbert, 615 8. 
Nebraska: Mrs. W. W. Day, 1624 M Street, Lincoln 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Fred A. Lundberg, Acting ow 


Lisboro 


New J M 
cio Delgware Cslety, bicitty - ow i ersey: Mrs. William F. Little, 110 Elm Avenue, Rahway 


Sioux City 


Wisconsin: Mrs. 


Mexico: Mrs. 
New York: Mra. L. 


North Carolina: Mrs. 
North Dakota: Mr. A. E. 
Ohio: Mrs. Hamilton an ae 37 af Gerlaugh Ave 
Oklahoma: Mrs. Charles D. 

Oregon: Mrs. William T. Brice, 


Pennsylvania: Mrs. William Brice, Jr., Bedfo 
Rhode Island: Mrs. Earl 8. Clark, 


eee AAD Veane 


401 ‘Trust Co. Building, Watertown 
d ag —* 5 es 


E. ion St., Tulsa 
636 25th Avenue, ‘ & E. Portland 


Norwood Avenue, Edgewood 


302 
South Carolina: Mrs. Otis Arrowsmith, Kingstree 
South Dakota: Mrs. Alvin Waggoner, Philip 
Tennessee: Mrs. John T. Fisher, 
Texas: Mrs. Noyes Darling Smith, 807 West 2ist Street, Austin 
Utah: Mrs. William Reid, 1150 Harvard Avenue, Salt Lake City 
Vermont: Mrs. Julius A. Wilcox, Rutland 
Virginia: Mrs. Arthur Rowbotham, Altavista 
Washington: Mrs. N. 
West Virginia: Mrs. 


Route 5, Box 102, Buntyn 


J. Irvine, 2465 Nob Hill Avenue, Seattle 
Huntington 


Green River 


641, Piedmont Road, 
W. J. Hubbard, 49 B. Wells Street, Milwaukee 
Wyoming: Mrs. J. H. Jacobucci, 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Executive Secretary. Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins Extension 
Field Secretaries, Mrs. C. E. Roe and Mrs. C. E. 
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Secretary, Miss Frances S. Hays 


Kendel 
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